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| «=! Spend a milder moment 
| with the quiet taste 
of Raleigh. 
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The new blades vs. Norelco. 


Tn an independent test, some very indepen- 
dent men shaved one side of their face with 
a platinum or chromium blade. 

They shaved the other side with our 
Tripleheader 35T shaver. 

When they finished shaving, we had them 
fee] their faces. 

Seven out of ten said our Tripleheader 
shaved them as close or closer than either 
the platinum or chromium blade. 

Some of the men were surprised. 

But, frankly, we weren’t. 

Because the Norelco Tripleheader is a 


totally different kind of electric shaver. 

It has three shaving heads: that float, to 
follow every curve of your face and neck. 

Our blades are rotary. So they shave in 
every direction. (Because your beard grows 
in every direction. ) : 

And we make our shaving heads ultra- 
thin. So it’s possible to get a really close 
shave. And practically impossible to nick or 
cut yourself. 

The Tripleheader comes in both a Cord 


and a Rechargeable model. 
Either way, you can’t lose. y = 
Nove CO 
You can’t get any closer. 


©1970 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. Norelco consumer products include: 
Men's and Women's Electric Shavers, Rembrandt Square Lotions, Instant Hairsetters, Sun & Heat Lamps, Hair Dryers, Massager, Portable Room Heaters, 
Cordless Clothes Brush, Coffee Mill/ Coffee Maker Set, Hearing Aids, Tape Recorders, Cassettes, Hi-Fidelity Components, Electronic Educational Kits. 


Adaywith the 
all day cigar. 


With W/m Penn cigars along, a 
bear hunt can last all day. 

Even without the bear. 

Because W/m Penn is the All Day 
Cigar, mild enough to please all 
day and never wear out its 
welcome. 

One reason, Wm Penn's mild 
shade leaf wrapper. It’s for real. 

So choose your favorite shape, 
Perfecto or Panatela. You can't 
buy a milder cigar for the price. 

Take along plenty and make a 
day of it. 
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THE LINEUP FOR NOVEMBER 


Hank Stram Sounds Off: There’ll Be Some Changes Made 
ROBERT SMITH 

The Surprising Rookie Who May Revive The Celtics 

JOHN GARRITY 

Clemente & Oliva: Same Ends, Different Means PAT JORDAN 
Garry Unger: Two R’s And 42 Goals JOE FALLS 

New Star In Town 

The Devoutly Unorthodox Ways Of Joe Paterno 

JACK NEWCOMBE 

A Shortstop You'd Like To Take To Dinner PHIL BERGER 

Larry Brown: Making It The Hard Way RAYMOND Hill 

No Cartwheels In Victory, No Tears In Defeat JOHN DEVANEY 
When Jack Falls Down, He Breaks Your Crown JIM BENAGH 
“If Nothing Happens, You Go Home When It’s Over’”’ 
CHARLES N. BARNARD 


THE SPORT SPECIAL 
Butkus: The Man The Other Players Fear GARY CARTWRIGHT 


FEATURES 


Photographer’s Choice: VERNON J. BIEVER 

Talk To The Stars 

Inside Facts ALLAN ROTH 

College Athlete Of The Month: MURRY BOVVDEN 
Viewpoint South PAUL HEMPHILL 

Viewpoint East VIC ZIEGEL 

Viewpoint West CHARLES EINSTEIN 

Viewpoint Midwest BILL FURLONG 

Chuck Bednarik ... Where Have You Gone? 
SPORT Talk BOB RUBIN 

TIME OUT WITH THE EDITORS: It’s One Crisis After Another 
In Baseball 


DEPARTMENTS 


This Month In SPORT 
Letters To SPORT 
Ask The Experts 
SPORT Bookshelf 
The SPORT Quiz 


COVER CREDIT 
Dick Butkus ROBERT MILLER 


Advance and be 
recognized. 


The United States Army 
is looking for men with 
leadership ability. 

Men who can earn the 
respect of others. Men with a 
strong sense of responsibility. 
And the drive and desire to 
lead a team. 

In the Army your ability 
to advance will be recognized 
with fast promotions, pay 
increases, and the pride that’s 


uniquely yours as a leader of men. 


We're looking for a special 
kind of man. Amanwho _ 
wants to do something special. 


For himself. And for his Country. 


If you think you have 
what it takes to lead men, send 
the coupon. Or write: 

Army Opportunities, 
Department 200A, Hampton, 
Virginia 23369. 

Who knows, it may be 
your first important decision 
as a leader. 


Your future, your decision. 


Choose ARMY. : 


Army Opportunities Date_ 


Dept. 200. Hampton, Va. 23369 if 
I'm ready to advance and be recognized. Please send me i 
your free book. 
Name Date ompinihes = = i 
Address —————— l 
City ee County =. ; 
State_ _Zip = _Phone. I 
Education____—— pee Ay eet te ————— 
2SP 11-70 q 


JACK NEWCOMBE 


One of the most rewarding aspects of 
our work is the joy of discovery—of 
finding a young writer you know has got 
it. Like Tom Greenwade when he spotted 
Mickey Mantle. Or the Hollywood scout 
who plucked Lana Turner off a drugstore 
stool and saw her become a star. Over 
the years we have seen many starlets 
debut as magazine writers for SPORT 
and blossom into stardom. Among 
them: Jimmy Breslin, Ed Linn, Roger 
Kahn, Dick Schaap, Joe McGinniss, 
Myron Cope, Gary Cartwright, Bill 
Libby, Jim Bouton (yes, Jim Bouton) and, 
more recently, Pat Jordan. In this issue 
we have a new candidate for the SPORT 
Rookie Of The Year writing award. 

He's 23-year-old John Garrity, the 
author of the piece on Celtic rookie 
Dave Cowens (page 38). We first heard 
about Garrity from a friend, Gene 
Prakapas, who is a book editor in New 
York, and one of the best. Gene cas- 
ually mentioned that he had this young 
tiger working for him who was presently 
engaged in loving combat with Red 
Auerbach on the revision of Auerbach's 


book, Basketball For The Player, The 
Fan And The Coach. So we thought: 
we're always looking for new blood, 
why not try Garrity on something. Try 
him we did and we were delighted with 
the results and you should be, too. 
John Garrity is a native of Kansas 
City, Missouri, who spent a year and a 
half at the University of Missouri and 
wound up at Stanford majoring in Ameri- 
can history. Before involving himself in 
book publishing, John worked briefly as 
editor of a music magazine with the 
charming title, The Kepi Press. Music is 
very much a thing with Garrity but so 
is sports. An older brother, Tom, played 
the pro golf tour in 1960. As for John 
Garrity, he describes himself as a 
“fanatic YMCA basketball player.” 
Garrity the Fanatic will be back soon 
with a story on another fanatic of a 
player, Austin Carr of Notre Dame. 
The one problem with developing 
young writers is that we lose the good 
ones too soon. Off they go, to write 
bestsellers, to get involved in politics, or 
to become personalities. The same thing, 
alas, happens to the people who work 
for this magazine. Jack Newcombe, the 
author of the finely tuned Joe Paterno 
story (page 50), first met Paterno when 
he was covering sports for the Brown 
Daily Herald. After graduation Jack went 
right to work for SPORT. He was man- 
aging editor when he left in 1955. A ter- 
rible loss it was to the magazine, but a 
big gain for LIFE Magazine. Jack has 
spent the last 15 years with LIFE, work- 
ing up from the sports department, to 
staff writing, to articles editing, to Lon- 
don bureau chief and, finally, to chief 
of LIFE's Washington bureau. An avid 
watcher of all kinds of football, Jack 
seems especially disposed towards the 
small college variety. When we talked 
to him in early September he said he 
was looking forward to Georgetown vs. 
King's College, though he did allow that 
he would miss watching Vermont and 
Middlebury, possibly because his heart 
still lies in the Vermont highlands where 
he grew up and learned to speak softly 
and carry a big talent with modesty, 
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Shaves time. 


This is the shave cream to 
use for that dreaded morning 
rush hour shave (when you shave 
faster than you should—without giving 
the lather enough time to really soak in). 

Why? Because it heats up right under your nose. And takes less time to soften tough 
whiskers than ordinary cold shave cream. Making it entirely possible for you to get a 
close, comfortable shave in the morning. And still catch the 7:47. 


The Hot One-whenyou shave too fast for comfort. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S - 


CHOICE E 


Twenty-five years ago, a St. Norbert's 
College freshman named Vernon J. 
Biever (below) started taking pictures of 
the Green Bay Packer games for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Today, he is the 
team's official photographer. Though he 
is not a photographer by profession, 
Biever is one of the finest football pho- 
tographers in the country. His fulltime 
job is running a department store in 
Port Washington, Wisconsin, where he 
lives with his wife and three children. 
After serving three years as a combat 
photographer in France and Germany 
during World War Il, he approached the 
Packers and offered to become their 
official cameraman—without pay. The 
deal was made, and at first it was rough 
going for both the Pack and Biever. But 
once Green Bay began climbing in the 
‘60s, Vernon made the ascent with them. 
Suddenly, his pictures were in demand, 
and, he says, “The phone hasn't stopped 


ringing since." He's won three first-places 
in the Hall of Fame photo contest. 


Whether it’s the battle scars and mud on 
the face of Packer tackle Forrest Gregg 
(right), the impending doom awaiting 
Bart Starr from Viking Alan Page (below), 
or the excitement of a Travis Williams 
kickoff return (opposite page), Vern's 
always there to capture the action. He 
tells us he’ll be in Miami this January to 
capture the Packer action in the Super 
Bowl. Loyalty is another of Vern’s virtues. 


GAIALK TO 
THE STARS 


CALVIN HILL: How did you man- 

age to perform better in the pros 

than you did in college? What 
role did publicity play? 

—tTracy Pierce, 

Keokuk, lowa 


HILL: |t wasn't a matter of performing 
better in the NFL than | did in college; 
| just had more opportunities to play. 
At Yale | doubt if | carried the ball more 
than 100 times. | doubled that with the 
Cowboys. Also there was a big differ- 
ence in the kinds of plays we ran in 
college and in the pros. The guards at 
Yale didn't pull often, while at Dallas 
they always do. And, of course, there 
is a big difference in the execution of 


the plays. The only thing more pub- 
licity would have meant was a bigger 
initial contract. 


JAN STENERUD: Can you offer 
any advice to a kicker playing in 

high school? 
—Clarence Cummings, 
Hermann, Missouri 


STENERUD: Many youngsters ask me 
the same question, so I'll tell you what 
| tell them. | presume you want to kick 
soccer-style and that can be a problem. 
Most of the men kicking this way de- 
veloped their approach at an early age. 
If you don't have the fundamentals down 
already, it may be too late to learn them 
—even in high school. You've got to get 
a technique down. Learn to kick with the 
instep instead of the toe and get your 
body behind it. But these things take time 
and patience. Going out for your school 
soccer team would help—that is if your 


school has one and it doesn't conflict 
with football. Being from Norway, | 
learned early how to kick a soccer ball. 
You might be better off just kicking 
American-style. The truth is that the ad- 
vantages of soccer kicking have been 
exaggerated. 


BERNIE CARBO: How do you and 

the rest of the Reds like having 
AstroTurf on your home field? 

—dJeff Maakestad, 

Dekalb, Illinois 


CARBO: | think playing on AstroTurt has 
helped the team. I've talked to Tommy 
Helms and he believes the stuff makes 
for easier fielding; no bad bounces or 
anything. Bobby Tolan, our best bunter, 
feels it aids him because the infielders 
have to play back further. The only real 
disadvantage is that AstroTurf holds 
heat. On a 90-degree day the ground 
feels like 160 degrees. 


In his 13 pro seasons, including five years 
of limited action in the NFL, len Dawson 
has thrown 184 TD passes in 2397 pass 
attempts, an average of one TD for every 
13 passes thrown, easily the best rate 
among active NFL passers . . . Daryle 
Lamonica led the pros last season with 
an average of one TD for every 12.5 
passes (34 TD passes in 426 attempts) .. . 
His lifetime average is 15.4, second-best 
| rate among active first-string passers. 

Veteran Frank Ryan, back-up passer to 
Washington's Sonny Jurgensen, threw 
only one pass last season, but his life- 
time average of one TD for every 14.3 
passes is second-best to Dawson among 
all active passers . . . Ranking behind 
Lamonica on the TD pct. list are Fran 


INSIDE BY ALLAN ROTH 


Tarkenton, with one TD for every 16.2 
passes, Jurgensen (16.6) and Baltimore 
veterans Johnny Unitas and Earl Mor- 
rall, each with 16.8... . Unitas is the 
all-time leader in most TD passes (266) 
and most attempts (4456). 

The best TD rate on pass receptions 
among active players belongs to Warren 
Wells, who has caught 115 passes in 
his brief career with Detroit and Oak- 
land, turning 31 of them into touchdowns, 
an average of one TD for every 3.7 
passes caught . . . Wells had the best 
average in both leagues last year, with 
14 TDs on 47 receptions, for a 3.4 aver- 
age... The best rate in the NFL was 
Lance Rentzel's 3.6 average, with 12 
TDs on 43 receptions, 

Cleveland's Gary Collins owns the 
best lifetime TD rate among players 
(150 or more receptions), with 63 TDs 
and 290 catches, an average of one TD 
every 4.6 catches . . . Paul Warfield, 
Collins’ teammate the last five seasons, 


now with Miami, has the next-besi rate 
(4.9) . . . Bob Hayes is next on the list 
with a 5.1 average . . . Don Maynard, 
who leads all active receivers in recep- 
tions (551) and TDs (84), has an average 
of one TD for every 6.6 catches. 

Busiest passer in pro ranks in recent 
years has been Sonny Jurgensen, who 
has led the NFL in number of passes 
thrown three times in the last four years, 
and also led in completions in those three 
seasons .. . In the last nine seasons, 
Jurgensen has averaged 28.7 passes per 
game. 

Jan Stenerud has been the most con- 
sistent field-goal kicker in pro circles in 
recent seasons, with a .703 lifetime pct. 
for his three years . . . He has improved 
his pct. each season, from .583 in 1967 to 
a league-leading .750 and .771 in 1968- 
69... Stenerud started the 1970 season 
with the distinction of never having 
missed a field-goal attempt of under 20 
yards, having kicked 23 in a row. 


Announcing an award 
established by Vitalis and selected by you. 


The NFL Man of The Year 


The Pro Football Hall 
of Fame of Canton, 
Ohio has preselected 
3 candidates from 
each of the 26 NFL 
teams, based on over- 
all performance and 
Civic involvement. 

You, the football fan, — 
vote for the one 
player you judge most outstanding. Be- 
cause Vitalis®feels the fan should have a 
say in a major award. 

Voters who enclose a piece of the 
label from any size Vitalis Liquid or box- 
top from Vitalis tube hair groom will re- 
ceive a free Man-of-the-Year Football 
Handbook. This exclusive book analyzes 
the game by position, selects an all-time 
team, and gives biographical sketches on 


©1970—Bristol-Myers Company. 


each of the 78 Hall of 
Fame selections. 
Vitalis will present 
the winning player 
~ the NFL Man-of-the- 
_ Year Trophy at the NFL 
All Star Game on 
January 24, 1971. He 
will also receive a 
1971 luxury car. In 
addition, a $25,000 college scholarship 
fund will be established in the player's 
name for his team’s city. Scholarships 
will be awarded to deserving high 
school students under the 
jurisdiction of National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, an 
Illinois non-profit _.9ea 
educational 
organization. : 
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MURRY BOWDEN, DARTMOUTH 


Murry Bowden looks like a typical 1970 college student. He 
wears blue jeans and cowboy boots and, as one Dartmouth 
official puts it, “You almost feel like giving him a dime.” 

Which only proves how looks deceive. For one thing, 
Bowden is the son of a Texas millionaire. For another, he 
plays football like the son of a coal miner trying to escape 
the bleakness of Appalachia. And finally, he has a sincere 
commitment to doing something about the less fortunate 
members of our society. 

last spring, as a participant in the Dartmouth College 
Tucker Foundation Internship Program, Murry worked for ten 
weeks in a ghetto in Compton, California, near Watts. He 
was involved in the local Head Start program for ten days, 
then spent the rest of his stay working as an assistant teacher 
in elementary and high schools. That's when he saw just 
how badly federal funds were needed. ‘We did anything 
that the teachers wanted us to do,” says Murry, a 21-year- 
old senior and standout roverback, “because there was a 
shortage of almost everything. | taught some American history 
(even though he is a psychology major), and also led dis- 
cussions about contemporary problems. My group was very 
political, and we talked a lot about American involvement 
in Cambodia and the use of drugs." 


In the elementary schools, Murry at first had his hands full 
trying to maintain discipline—until the students found out he 
was an outstanding football player. Then they were too busy 
asking football questions to cause problems. As co-captain 
of the Dartmouth team this fall and an All-lvy and All-East 
first-team selection last season, Murry was well equipped to 
answer anything they wanted to know. 

The 5-11, 195-pounder became a roverback as a freshman 
after playing linebacker in high school. “! was always small 
and | didn't think that | would be able to play linebacker in 
college," he says. “But now | play mainly as a linebacker on 
the inside and in certain defenses | come out and play in 
the secondary. | enjoy the rover position because in most 
defenses I'm able to go for the ball and get in on a lot of 
tackles and that's what | like to do.” 

Dartmouth coach Bob Blackman knew that Bowden was 
a natural for the position after watching the films of Murry's 
six freshman games. “We calculated that he was in about 
90 percent of all the tackles," Blackman says. The coach 
describes Murry as a man who plays with “reckless abandon.” 
“He's done an excellent job for us," says the coach, rating 
Bowden as one of his finest defensive players ever. 

last season Murry was one of the main reasons why the 
Dartmouth defense yielded only 99 points and why the Indians 
tied for the Ivy League championship. It is remarkable that 
Bowden played so effectively considering an injured shoulder 
that had been separated the previous summer and kept pop- 
ping out during the season. He also played with an injured 
knee that, along with the shoulder, required post-season 
surgery. 

His knee healed from the surgery just in time for Murry 
to leave for California to participate in the Internship pro- 
gram. He had been one of five Dartmouth students accepted by 
the Foundation after a series of interviews last winter, and he 
received full academic credit for his work. "Il had read the 
works of a lot of black writers and had enrolled in some 
courses about the black and poverty problems in America, | 
was interested in finding out what the real situation was,” 
Murry says. Coming from a small southern city—Snyder, Texas 
—Murry said that he was very unfamiliar with urban problems, 
“We were also out there for the educational experience of 
learning how to deal with people and effect change in this 
world," he added. 

Looking back on his experiences in Compton, Murry feels 
he learned a great deal, but accomplished relatively little. "The 
most important thing | learned is that there is no difference 
between black and white poor. The area in which | worked 
was just typically lower class and there were many problems 
that were not peculiar to a particular race.” 

Murry is anxious to continue his education after he gradu- 
ates in June. He's planning to go to law school, hopefully 
at Yale, Stanford or Michigan, and there appears little stand- 
ing in his way. He's been on the dean's list every quarter 
since the spring of his freshman year. After law school, though, 
Murry is uncertain about his plans. ‘As long as | have a 
law degree and a good background, there are many things 
that | might be able to go into," he says, “but what I'm going 
to be like in three years is beyond my comprehension." 

Try rich, intelligent—and concerned. GENE SUNSHINE 


Old Crow begins with men who 
love to work with their hands. 
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George Donehoo is Old Crow’s Master Distiller. 
He is the one man who knows all the secrets that give 
our country Bourbon its special character. 

The first scientific way of distilling Bourbon was 
invented by Dr. James Crow back in 1835. But giving : 
our Bourbon a handcrafted taste is still an art. = J | lines. Make holes 

“Most of the people at Old Crow never stop A Gee sor ns erumensswith 
working with their hands,” says Donehoo. “Come =| Chill endicopingieaw. 
evening, you'll find them working on their own projects.” 

George Donehoo calls on the same craftsmanship 


fH] Trace barometer 

“=i pattern on a good 
“l| ete 

».| piece of mahogany. 


)) | Saw outside the 


é Fine sand. Stain. 
“4 Insert instruments. 


: : : ais (CE aN\\ it’ 
making this barometer as he does running our distillery. [Qe py Sy A 
For a set of the plans, write: Old Crow, Box 513, hall ae ae i 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. sr . 

Handcrafted Bourbon 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 66 PROOF 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY, 
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BY PAUL HEMPHILL 


At their annual meeting last winter in 
Tampa, the presidents of the ten South- 
eastern Conference schools were ar- 
dently courted by a contingent from 
Florida State University. The presidents 
were by no means surprised, because 
FSU's appeal for admittance to the pres- 
tigious SEC has come to be as predict- 
able as noon. Hat in hand, Florida State 
bombarded the SEC with reasons the 
Seminoles would make an excellent new 
member: solid all-sports program, fine 
academic reputation, 44,000-seat sta- 
dium, healthy financial condition. The 
presidents listened politely, mumbled 
something about ten members being 
enough, and then slammed the door in 
FSU's face once more. “It's frustrating 
because we'd make a better member 
than some of those they already have,’ 
said FSU Athletic Director Vaughn 
Mancha. 

This frustration in Tallahassee under- 
scores the plight of the feisty indepen- 
dent in big-time college football today. 
In recent years Florida State, an all-girl 
school until the late '40s, has made itself 
heard nationally. Featuring some of the 
most exciting passing teams in the coun- 
try, the Seminoles have made four post- 
season bowl games and several other 
network television appearances in the 
past six seasons. They've had All-Amer- 


icas, and their coaches have moved on 
to jobs at bigger schools. It would seem 
that the Seminoles have reached the 
point where they neither need nor want 
to be tied down by conference regula- 
tions, which was true with Georgia Tech 
when it dropped out of the SEC in 1963. 
Such is not the case, however, with Flor- 
ida State. 

“| don't see how we can schedule the 
top teams unless they have to play us,” 
says Mancha. “We beat Georgia a cou- 
ple of times when we were building and 
now they won't touch us with a 20-foot 
pole. It's selfish as hell, but that's the way 
it is. SEC teams figure if they've got to 
lose, they want it to be to somebody like 
Georgia Tech; somebody with a na- 
tional reputation who can promise you a 
lot of money for your troubles. Mean- 
while, we aren't going to make many 
rankings by beating up on Memphis 
State." This year FSU plays Georgia 
Tech (on network television), Florida, 
Houston, Miami, South Carolina—and 
six others like Wake Forest and Louis- 
ville. “You put me in the SEC and let me 
play Alabama and Auburn every year, 
I'll forget about the budget,” says 
Mancha. 

The only drawback to conference 
membership that the former Alabama 
All-America can see is in the area of 
sharing television and bowl money, but 
he even finds a silver lining there. “We 
keep all that money to ourselves as an 
independent, and in the SEC you have 
to share it equally with the other schools. 
But what about when you're not going 
good? Vanderbilt and Mississippi State 
haven't been to a bowl in years, but 
they've been staying olive by picking up 
$100,000 a year from that bowl and tele- 
vision pool.” 

For Mancha, the advantages of SEC 
membership are endless. ‘You're part of 
a family,” he argues. “You get a better 
break in the papers, you negotiate for 
things like television as a group, if you 
get into trouble with the NCAA you've 
got help, and you get the best officials 
every Saturday.’ Over the years FSU 
has religiously tried to follow the SEC's 
standards in scholarship limitations and 
entrance requirements and recruiting 
practices, hoping to avoid the reputa- 
tion as a “renegade” independent. “You 
can tell ‘em,’ says Mancha, “we'll be 
back at their next meeting." 


MIETTERS | 
TOPCRI 


THE NEW SPORT 
| was extremely impressed with the face- 
lifting in the September SPORT, and, 
more specifically, your explanation of 
the magazine's general philosophy. It 
reflected very accurately a_ realistic 
businesslike approach to the problems 
of “today.” 

Please accept my heartiest congratu- 
lations for your foresight and imagina- 
tion in creating this new image. Your 
editorial provides a very fitting founda- 
tion from which to build and also serves 
as a sustaining force for all of us in 
athletics. 


Mike Storen 
President 
Kentucky Colonels 


With the addition of Mr. Lubalin as De- 
sign Director, SPORT has a much more 
contemporary and tasteful look to it. 
Your new typeface styles add a great 


deal to the whole format. 


Tom May 
Belmont, Cal. 


The September issue of SPORT was ex- 
cellent. The many articles concerning the 
relationship between money and sports 
were very timely in this time of holdouts, 
player strikes and skyrocketing con- 
tracts. The articles about Johnny Bench 
{an excellent choice for a cover), Pete 
Maravich, O.J. Simpson and Billy Wil- 
liams, coupled with the new and mod- 
ern logo, made the September issue the 
greatest I've ever read. 


Brian Fluck 
Abington, Pa. 


My children and | have been reading 
SPORT for years. However we have 
read our last copy after we discussed 
the magazine last night and voted to 
stop picking it up. Why? Well perhaps 
you don't care, but we feel that for the 
last couple of years the magazine is 
just too New York and too anti-silent 
majority. The thinking seems to be com- 

(Continued on page 16) 


Among the hardships of the 
IS65 frontier was the taste of the beer. 


Then came Hammes. 7 


Beer—or what passed for it— 
was small comfort to the frontiersman. 
Then, right on the edge 
of the frontier, a young master 
brewer named Theodore Hamm 
found what he’d been looking for— 
the water best for brewing. 
And the beer that poured 
from his very first barrel 


as 


was clear and amber gold, with 

a flavor that ran deep in every drop. _' 
That was over 100 years ago. fi 

Today Theodore Hamm's 

tiny brewery is one of America’s 

biggest. Because the flavor \ 

of Hamm’s runs as deep as ever. © 

And nothing’s come along 


that can beat it. | 7 
= ig 


A beer is a beer is a beer 
until you've tasted Hamm's 


a 


©1970 Theodora Homm Brewing Co. 
St. Paul, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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BY VIC ZIEGEL 


Arnold Benedict is no traitor. He is, in 
fact, the most loyal of all Boston Garden 
hockey fans. Arnold is the customer with 
the righthanded record for hard-boiled 
eggs sent crashing to the Garden ice. 
lt is no accident that he is known as 
Eggs Benedict. 

Arnold was in his seat for the October 
11 opening game against Detroit and 
yet, egg lovers, there was a time when 
Arnold seemed destined to sit out the 
season. 

lt began when the world champion 
Bruins announced that all ticket prices 
were being raised one dollar. “What the 
hell is that all about?" Arnold screamed, 
and an idea was hatched. The wire ser- 
vices were notified. 

Boston, Sept. 28—Arnold Benedict, 
President, Treasurer and Grand Rooster 
of POACH (Price Outrages in American- 
Canadian Hockey) said today he would 
not attend, nor would any eggs be 
thrown, at Boston Bruin games. Bene- 
dict made the announcement at his dairy 
restaurant, Spatulas Il!. 

Boston, Sept. 29—Bruin fans are lin- 
ing up in support of POACH. Betty 
(Chicken) Little announced the formation 
of a POACH Sisterhood and said her 
group would investigate the soaring 
ticket prices, the falling sky and a lot of 
other things. 


Boston, Oct. 1—The sale of eggs has 
dropped at supermarkets throughout the 
city. "It's the Bruins’ fans," moaned one 
store manager. “This time of year they 
usually come in to hoard enough egas 
for the whole season." 

Boston, Oct. 2—Arnold Benedict 
lashed out at the spiraling cost of hockey 
tickets. 

“There won't be an egg thrown or a 
yolk broken at a Bruin game this year,” 
Benedict insisted. “I'm organizing 
POACH Jr. to keep kids from bringing 
chopped egg sandwiches. Without eggs 
splattering on the ice Bruin fans will have 
nothing to do but watch grown men 
skate. The Bruins can't afford that.” 

Benedict would not comment on re- 
ports that Derek Sanderson had been 
seen leaving POACH headauarters. 

Boston, Oct. 4—The Bruins, in their 
first official reply, today denied that 
eggs would not be thrown at their home 
games this season. “This is a city of tra- 
dition,” the statement read. “Egg-throw- 
ing here is as American as high-sticking 
and spearing. We are not concerned. 
Rest assured that eggs will be thrown at 
Boston Garden.” 

Boston, Oct. 5—Who's gonna throw 
‘em?” said Eggs Benedici. 

Boston, Oct. 6—"Who's gonna boil 
‘em?" clucked Chicken Little. 

Boston, Oct. 7—There were persistent 
reports that the Bruins and the Grand 
Rooster began secret talks today to 
avoid a no-egg season. 

Boston, Oct. 8—"“My friends,” Eggs 
Benedict said, addressing the members 
of POACH, the POACH Sisterhood and 
the POACH Juniors, “! have heard it 
dropped that you think | will break up 
POACH (cries of "no, never’) . . . that 
| have sold us out for a free seat ai 
Boston Garden. These cre lies, spread 
by those who have the best interests of 
hockey at heart. Stand firm, friends. We 
have not put all our eggs in one basket 
to have them cheapened by the dozen. 
Don't crack.” 

There was nothing further from the 
Grand Rooster or POACH until the first 
game, when Eggs Benedict was spotted 
carrying 43 dozen extra large. 

“Will you be throwing those at the 
first game?" Eggs was asked. Eggs tight- 
ened his right bicep and said, “What 
else? You think | buy these things for my 
health?” 
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pletely New York super-liberal and ter- 
ribly political. What we wanted from 
SPORT was sports, not politics, racial 
discussions and an almost SDS approach 
to society. Of course, you'll get along 
without our little family, but | really 
think you should get out and see that 
this is a big, big country and that an 
awful lot of fine folks from all over who 
feel the same way we do. 

Good luck anyway, from five of those 
WASPS you seem to dislike so much. 


Everett Kenton 
Shelton, Conn. 


Your magazine has always been written 
with quality and insight. But | was sur- 
prised to see how much further you have 
gone in recent issues. The stories that 
depict athletes as one-dimension indi- 
viduals are past. You now deal with 
honest and complicated issues—the role 
race plays in sports, money and its influ- 
ences. protests and injustices. Athletes 
are real people, and you cannot sepa- 
rate a man's attitudes or experiences 
from what happens on the field. May you 
continue to write articles that are soul- 
searching and significant. 


Ron Kotin 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SHORT DROP 

“Pro Football's Dropouts" (September) 
didn't drop very far. The SDS has proven 
to be as competitive and thirsty for vio- 
lent contact as any football team Rick 
Sortun could have joined; Dave Megay- 
sey is writing a tell-all book for a fat 
fee and pontificating on talk shows; and 
like a hippie Broadway Joe, Chip Oliver 
says: ‘My aim is to have Mustard Seed 
natural food restaurants open up every- 
where.” Big deal. 


F. David Houser 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


EXPANDED PROFILE 
| was pleased to see Denis Fikes’ letter 
in August SPORT ("My Profile In Black"). 


But | would like to comment on it not 
only because the essay implies so much 
(Continued on page 18) 


Firestone’s new “asymmetrical” 
Town & Country: They bite better! 


y « 


| G 8 rows of studs instead of only 6. 


This wider, new Town & Country tread permits 
NS the placement of 112 ice-gripping studs instead of 
only 84, in eight rows instead of only six. That's why 
this new tire can give more secure footing On ice, 
whether you use four or just the usual two on the rear. 
The “asymmetrical” design allows you to put this 
new tire on all four wheels. Why do it? The National 
Safety Council strongly recommends studded tires 
(where local laws permit) on all four wheels because 
on most cars the majority of your braking power 
and steering control comes from the front wheels. 
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You go through ice, mud, or snow 


Why an “asymmetrical” design? or we pay the tow! 

Take a good look at the tread of this wide, new Firestones new “asymmetrical” Town & Country 
Town & Country’ tire. You'll see three different will get you there and get you back and let you 
designs: A. The outside shoulder. B. The center. start, steer and stop better than any other winter 
C. The inside shoulder. This unusual engineering tire weve ever made. Another pleasant surprise is 
lets the new Town & Country charge through deep that when you ask for the new Town & Country at 
snow and dig through slush and mud. your local Firestone dealer or store you'll find that 


it sells for no more than you'd expect to pay for any 
fine winter tire. 


: 


\ 


The finest winter tire you can buy: 
Tests prove that 4 studded Town & Country 
asymmetrical” tires can stop up to 32% better on 

ice than 2 traditional design studded winter tires. 

The wide, new “asymmetrical” Town & Country 
tire provides positive handling, long wear, and a 
smooth, quiet ride on any road, wet or dry, even 
at turnpike speeds. 


(All comparisons relate to the previous Firestone Town & Country tire.) 


Firestone 


The Mileage Specialist. 


BY CHARLES EINSTEIN 


When you see an NBA game this year, 
there is a chance one of the teams will 
be bearing what you think is a banner 
with a strange device. Actually, it's not c 
banner at all—it's the shirts they wear. 
Across the front, it says: THE CITY. Only 
that and nothing more. 

Well, maybe a little more. There's a 
picture of a bridge on the front of the 
shirt and a cable car on the back. But 
Franklin Mieuli, the owner of the San 
Francisco Warriors, says THE CITY is 
all that really means anything. 

“Everybody knows THE CITY means 
San Francisco," Mieuli says. “'Every- 
body—from coast to coast, from Maine 
to San Diego." 

“Everybody” does not include Mieu- 
li's own schedule-makers, Ironically, the 
team that represents THE CITY does not 
have a home court of its own. The War- 
riors will be distributing their “home” 
appearances this year among three sites: 
two of them in San Francisco, and the 
other—and most frequent site of the 
three—in Oakland, across the Bay. 

But the Warriors can live with this. 
One of Mr. Mieuli's chief problems, in- 
deed, is his lachrymose smile. He laughs 
a lot, but when he laughs he looks as if 
he is crying, and he cries at card tricks. 

“| have always had a happy team,” he 
says. "| have never gone into a season 
with unhappy people." 


He was crying as he said it, because 
this was the year Nate Thurmond said 
he would like a contract paying him 
$200,000 a year for five consecutive 
years. 

Last season an injured Thurmond quit 
the Warriors—forever, he said—but, in 
one of the strangest compacts any man 
ever arranged with himself, also an- 
nounced he would change his mind and 
come back if; a) he needed Mieuli; b) 
Mieuli needed him, and c) Rick Barry 
ended his odyssey in the ABA and re- 
joined the Warriors. 

Baseball's Chub Feeney, for years 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Giants before he became president of 
the National League, told Mieuli: “Until 
you've had a holdout, you won't arrive.” 

"| think I've arrived," Mieuli said hol- 
lowly, this past August, when Thurmond 
delivered his terms. 

The zenith of Warrior operations oc- 
curred in the 1966-67 season, when, 
with Barry at forward and Thurmond at 
center, they won the NBA's Western 
Division. For a time last June, Mieuli 
thought both would be back this year. 

Tantalizingly, the prospect of Barry 
and Thurmond once again in tandem 
extended throughout the summer, and 
Mieuli happily scheduled his annual 
Black-Tie opening game for October 16 
at the Cow Palace in San Francisco. The 
Warriors’ Black Tie opening is just that— 
everyone shows up in dinner dress, 
Chandeliers come down out of the ceil- 
ing of the arena. Dinners are served to 
the box-seat patrons by candlelight. 
And then the game goes on. 

Someone asked coach Al Attles if 
he would be circulating among the 
guests this year and partaking of the 
feast. 

“| don't know," he replied. "| may be 
playing that night." Next day the news 
came in—Barry had signed with the 
New York Nets—something like his fifth 
team in three years. 

Mr. Mieuli began to sob as he de- 


scribed it. “| don't know what it is to be 
unhappy," he wept. “| may just now be 
finding out." 


Lot's wife had it better than he. 

Meanwhile—THE CITY, it says, on the 
front of the uniforms. Only that and 
nothing more. 

And everybody knows 
means. 


what that 
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that | disagree with, but also because it 
seems to enjoy SPORT's sanction. 

| could be wrong, but | think one of 
the major goals of the so-called Black 
Revolution is to break down the onerous 
attitude so prevalent today that blacks 
must continuously demonstrate superior 
talent or ability in some field so as to 
gain acceptance. Blacks are tired of 
this attitude and rightfully so. 

Fikes has what he calls “the oppor- 
tunity | have’ because he is (as was 
Alcindor or, say, Gordon Parks) what 
blacks call a ‘“SuperSpook" (‘Super” 
because of talent, brains and/or athletic 
ability, and “'spook"' as a sort of reverse- 
psychology response to whites who 
sometimes call blacks “spooks'’). Fikes, 
et al, could make it anytime, anywhere, 
with their particular combination of 
talent and brains. 

But, dammit, what about the non- 
SuperSpook: the guy with one strong 
suit, say, his mind or his artistic talent, 
or perhaps with no particular talent at 
all? Should he not also be given some 
chance? Need every black who wanis 
to live decently be a “first or set some 
kind of record? | hope not! Too long we 
have forced blacks to be not equal to— 
but superior to their white competition 
if they are to receive the same oppor- 
tunity. This situation must change and a 
good time to start is now. 


Lawrence Dillard 
Evanston, Ill. 


A PROFESSIONAL JOB 

ON WILLIAMS 

SPORT can hold its head up higher for 
the article you published on Billy Wil- 
liams (SPORT SPECIAL: “Billy Williams, 
Professional,’ September). After looking 
back at his accomplishments, it's easy 
fo see that this quiet iron man is pure 
gold. 


Les Paczkowski 
Elgin, Ill. 


The Billy Williams story was the best 
Arnold Hano has ever written. 


Curt Emmons 
Barnet, Vt. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Me! 


- On an official entry blank or on any plain piece of paper 


- Submit as many entries as you wish, but mail each entry 
separately. 
All entries must be postmarked by December 12, 1970 
and received by midnight December 19, 1970 
All prizes will be awarded in random drawings sclected from 


ee SS SS SS SS SS ee eee 


u 
OFFICIAL RULES—NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 1 


Each entry to be accompanied by a box top from agua | 
Velva After Shave Lotion or Williams Lectric Shave, or 

words ‘‘Aqua Velva"’ or ‘'Lectric Shave’’ hand pri inted: in | 
plain block letters on any plain piece of paper. 


print your mame and address, and your prediction of the 
Winner of the Aqua Velva-Sport Magazine Most Valuable 
Player Award in the Super Bow! January 17, 1971 and 
send to: "Most Valuable Player'' Contest, Dept. E, P.O 
Box 45363, Chicago, Illinois 60645. 


IMPORTANT: tn order to be eligible for a prize, you must 
also write your prediction of the Most Valuable Player on 
the outside of the envelope, in the lower left-hand corner 


all correct entries received by Irwin H. Di 
ciates, Inc., whose decisions are 
cerning this offer. Any remainir 
by random drawings among t 


amond & Asso 
final on all matters cor 
prizes will be distributed 


nce Of contestants 
Winners notified by mail apprc y 30 days after thc 
Super Bowl Game. Only one prize per family 

Contest open to all U.S. resident employee and 
their families, of The J. B. Will Inc., its div 
sions and diaries, its adverti encies, and Irwir 
H,. Diamond & Associates, Inc. Offer void where prohit 


ited or restricted by law 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


AQUA VELVA—LECTRIC SHAVE 
“Most Valuable Player” CONTEST 


| predict the Super Bowl’s 


“Most Valuable Player” will be: 


Please print clearly 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


{if entering contest only, 
use mailing address in 
Official Contest Rules.) 


PART OWNERSHIP OF A 
NATIONAL PRO FOOTBALL 
TEAM OR $10,000 IN oui 


+2 DP na prizEeze 


The 1971 
FORD 
MUSTANG 


Ain PRIZE 


BELL & HOWELL BERKLEY 
FILMOSOUND 8 FLY FISHING OUTFITS 
CAMERAS IN TRAVEL PACKS 

| 4 
Sp th PRIZE Gu PRIZE 
AMITY 
COMPUTER SLEEK AND 
FOOTBALL 


SLIM 
GAMES 


ee LEATHER 
—simulates 
actual play BILLFOLDS 
electrically. 


PURCHASE OF MUG NOT REQUIRED TO ENTER CONTEST 


BONUS OFFER! 
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1970 “MOST VALUABLE PLAYER” MUG 


. .. with you pictured as 1970’s most valuable player! 


Great gift for football fans of any 
age. Thermal mug keeps liquids 
hot or cold. Send the snapshot 
you want duplicated on the mug, 
with $1.50 and a carton top from 
any size Aqua Velva or Lectric 
Shave, Mug photo will be in black 
& white, but color snapshot can 
be sent. Snapshot 
will be returned with 
your mug. (Not re- 
sponsible for loss or 
damage in the mail. 
Allow at least 4 
_ Weeks for delivery.) 


MAIL TO: FOOTBALL MUG & contest 


~ Lecirie 
Shave © 


Contest when ordering a mug. 
official entry blank to the left. 


Special Dept. E, P.O, Box 3091, Chicago, Ilinois 60654 
You are automatically entered in the “Most Valuable Player’ 
Be sure to complete the 
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BY BILL FURLONG 


The “ta-pocketa" triumphs. The New 
Technology runs rampant—crushing the 
beauty of the game and the innocence 
of its players. 

Everywhere but in the Big Ten. And 
maybe that’s why the league is no longer 
a tyrannical winner in inter-conference 
play. 

Seventeen pro football teams use 
computers to help plan games or pick 
prospects. In college football, as re- 
spected a leader as Notre Dame uses 
so much electronic equipment—closed 
circuit, video tape, instant replays— 
that it needs three staff members just to 
watch over it all. 

The trend started in a quiet way back 
in the late 1940s. Coach Charlie Cald- 
well of Princeton began putting analy- 
ses of his offense on IBM punch cards 
and feeding them into computers so that 
he could get an appraisal of how well 
a particular offense did against a par- 
ticular defense. Not surprisingly, Prince- 
ton won 32 out of 33 games in this 
period, 

Since then, coaches have used every- 
thing from Polaroid cameras to elec- 
tronic tracing devices to get instant 
copies of a play and transmit them to 
the bench. In Texas a couple of years 
ago, one very good college team lost 
a road game and barely won another 
when it had to leave its video-tape in- 
stant-replay equipment at home. "| don't 
want to play another game without it,” 
sobbed the coach. 


MIDWEST<« 


But the Big Ten relies on the man, not 
the machine; on the mind, not the moni- 
tor. It is not a sudden turn towards de- 
emphasis: the Big Ten was the first con- 
ference to limit football practice (that 
was back in 1901), to ban red-shirting, 
to demand minimum academic standards 
for athletes on scholarships, even to 
limit the number of players who could 
be recruited for football (first 30, then 
temporarily 35, a year}. Its restrictions 
on the invasion of technology are just as 
significant and they extend to everything 
from a ban on the blunt-toed boots used 
by some field-goal kickers to a limit on 
the number of cameras used to film a 
game. (In some schools, 11 cameras are 
focused on different aspects of the game, 
burning more film in an hour of play than 
Antonioni re-making the history of sex. 
In the Big Ten, only four cameras can be 
used and one must be for the exclusive 
use of the alumni and public.) Why these 
restrictions? Because technology reduces 
the interplay between men, both on and 
off the field. “Our whole concept,” one 
Big Ten executive told me, “is that there 
is something special in the relationship 
between teacher and pupil that machines 
can't duplicate." 

In any case, machines don't guaran- 
tee victory; games can still be won by 
men. A few years ago, Army decided to 
counter Notre Dame's transistorized 
team by bringing in so much sensitive 
electronic equipment that it could hear 
the grass growing on the Kremlin's lawn. 
It didn't work: Notre Dame beat Army, 
17-0, 

The alternative was perhaps no more 
appetizing to Army. For a year earlier, 
Notre Dame ran up against the Big Ten 
ban on unlimited technology when it 
went to play Wisconsin. The Irish left 
their equipment outside, albeit, reluc- 
tantly, and went inside to whip Wiscon- 
sin, 31-7—as it deserved to do, on the 
merits of the teams involved. 


The triumph, though, was not Notre 
Dame's alone—of man, not machine— 
and it was an honorable win for Wis- 
consin as well as Notre Dame. 
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If there were more players like Billy 
Williams, there would be less trouble in 


baseball. That article was just great. 
Mark Naser 
Litchfield, Conn. 


My thanks to Arnold Hano for a great 
article. You summed Billy Williams up 
perfectly: The Professional. 


Walt Lamp 
Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTHERN DISCOMFORT 

This is to inform you that |, and | no 
doubt presume many other fans of auto 
racing, have taken insult to Mr. Hemp- 
hill's “tabloid editorial" disguised as a 
sports article (“A Good Old Boy Shakes 
Off The Dust,’ August). What could 
have been a very interesting article on 
lee Roy Yarbrough and one of. this 
country's most colorful sports turned into 
a vicious attack on a group of people or 
the "good old boys.” Why didn’t he just 
say "stupid Southern Rednecks"? Hemp- 
hill just proceeded to glorify for your 
“human” [anyone not from the South} 
sports fans a dirty, uncouth, rough- 
tongued, “obviously” racist group of 
barbarians from way down South, out 
fo just raise hell for the weekend. | 
would venture to imagine Hemphill's 
visit to Daytona for his coverage: | 
believe you'd see the typical New York 
liberal-intellectual and obviously  su- 
perior being, looking down his nose in a 
most hostile frame of (narrow) mind, 
searching out and gleefully noting any 
small incident depicting Southern ig- 
norance, latent racism or what-have- 
you. 

Why don't you guys get off your butts 
and out of your 42nd Street office and 
go see an auto race for yourselves. In- 
stead of finding a KKK gathering led by 
lester Maddox, you will find North- 
erners, Southerners, Westerners and 
many foreigners greatly enjoying them- 
selves as just another American sport- 
ing event. 


Robert A. Grady 
Richmond, Va. 
Hemphill was born and raised in the 


South, and still lives there. 


Drawing by Modell reprinted from The New Yorker Magazine, ©1961 
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Dodges new Demon brings out 
the devil in you. 


Here comes Dodge's all-new spunky 
little saver that will really turn you on. 
It works like a demon... plays like a 
demon... and is devilish fun to drive. 
It's five-people big on the in- 
side. Yet it’s compact enough 
to tool around town and park in 
just about any parking place 


you can get into with any other car. And Demon 
works magic, too, the way both its Six and standard 
V8 make the miles disappear on regular gas... the 
way it surrounds you with comfort. So if you'd like 
to add a little spice to your life, see your nearby 
Dodge Dealer and ask to take a Demon-stration 
drive. New Dodge Demon for 1971. That's the spirit. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO BE DODGE MATERIAL. 
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Marv Albert does both New York 
Knick basketball games and New 
York Ranger hockey games over 
WNBC/radio/660 in New York 


Ernie Harwell, who is in his 23rd 
year of airing big-league base- 
ball, broadcasts the Tiger games 
over radio station WJR in Detroit 


Ron Hewat is heard on CKFH 
Toronto twice daily. During hockey 
season he hosts his own show 
before Maple Leaf home games 


Name the baseball player with the most years 


in the majors. 
MIKE SMITH, 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
The record for the longest service in 
the majors is 25 years and is held by 
two men—Eddie Collins (1906-1930) 
and Bobby Wallace (1894-1918). 


Who scored the most goals in the 1917-18 


NHL season? 
JOE AVERSA, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Joe Malone of the Montreal Canadiens 
led the league in scoring in 1917-18 
with 44 goals. And he did it in just 
22 games. 


Which major-league team holds the record 


for the most double plays in a season? 
DICK KOKRDA, 


DODGE, NEBRASKA 
The Philadelphia A’s made 217 double 
plays in 1949. They played only 154 
games then. The 1962 Pirates, playing 
162 games, made 215 double plays. 


How high off the ground is the crossbar of 


a pro football goalpost? 
RON YUKELSON, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
The crossbars of goalposts in pro sta- 
diums are ten feet off the ground, or ex- 
actly the same height as the rim in 
basketball. 


How many perfect games have been pitched 


in the major leagues? 
RICKY SCHUDER, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
There have been 11 perfect games in 
the majors. The first was by Ernie 
Shore of the Red Sox in 1917. The most 
recent was by Catfish Hunter of Oak- 
land (May of 1968 against Minnesota). 


Which AFL team scored the most points in 


one season? 
THEODORE KAPNICK, 


HOWARD BEACH, NEW YORK 
The 1961 Houston Oilers scored 513 
points. It was more points than any 
team, AFL or NFL has ever scored 
in one season. 


=i BY BILL LIBBY 


"The thing | remember about being a 
little boy, is being alone . . . | remember 
living with different people, being moved 
from house to house, like you got to live 
somewhere, but no one ever wanted 
me..." Hot Rod Hundley, the subject of 
this fine book, went on to All-America 
fame ai West Virginia, then a rather 
erratic career in the pros; and almost all 
the time his personal life was a mess. In a 
series of forthright interviews with Hund- 
ley and people close to him, Bill Libby 
has skillfully woven together a biiter- 
sweet story about a top athlete who 
never could quite escape from his en- 
vironment. 


COWLES BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. $5.95 


j 
| AMERICAN 
| SPORTS 
' HEROES 
OF TODAY 

j BY FRED KATZ 
SPORT's Managing Editor has compiled 
an expert and impressively written series 
of profiles—40 in all—of the greatest 
sports stars of the 1960s, many of whom 
will carry on well into the 1970s. A most 
suitable Christmas gift for youngsters. 


RANDOM HOUSE, 
New York, New York $3.95 
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You don't have to spend a bundle to look like a__—_ sophisticated styling. In our Fall'70 line, you will find 
million. Fruit of the Loom shirts look expensive and act the newest long point or wide spread collars, two and 
expensive. But they cost far less than you'd expect. three button cuffs. 

The expensive look comes from meticulous The high-quality performance comes from luxury 
attention to detailing. Such as matched pockets on _ fabrics that are permanent press. So you keep looking 
striped shirts. And contour body shaping for a expensive all day. 


smooth, comfortable fit. Fruit of the Loom shirts. Sure you can 
The fashion look comes from pay more. But why? 


Furor tae [00M 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Write, and please include your zip code, for the name of your nearest dealer 
Fruit of the Loom, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10019. A subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
15-16 EXCELLENT 
13-14 VERY GOOD 
11-12 FAIR 


1. Only two men in the history of college 
football have led the nation in rushing 
yardage, total offense and most points 
in one season. One of the players is 
Whizzer White and the other is: 

a. Dick Bass 

b. Glenn Davis 

c. Steve Owens 


2. He stole four bases in a game on 
seven separate occasions, a record: 
a. Eddie Collins 

b. Ty Cobb 

c. Maury Wills 


3. Which team has intercepted the most 
passes in a Super Bowl game? 

a. New York 

b. Kansas City 

c. Green Bay 


4. One of the following greats holds 


Merle Harmon is the voice of the 
Milwaukee Brewers on WEMP 
radio in Milwaukee and does Jet 
games on WABC radio, New York. 


Ken Coleman joined station 
WHDH, Boston, as Red Sox an- 
nouncer in 1966, after ten years 
covering the Cleveland Indians. 


the modern-era major-league record for 
games won by a rookie pitcher, 28: 

a. Bob Feller 

b. Walter Johnson 

c. Grover Alexander 


5. He was the first National League 
MYP: 

a. Frankie Frisch 

b. Carl Hubbell 

c. Joe Medwick 


6. This NFL head coach played two 
years with the Lakers of the NBA: 

a. lou Saban 

b. George Allen 

c. Bud Grant 


7. The Jets’ Don Maynard holds one of 
these pass-receiving records. Which 
one? 

a. most receptions, lifetime 

b. most yards gained, lifetime 

c. most TDs, season 


8. True or False: the record for the most 
games played in the NBA is held by 
Dolph Schayes. 


9. In 1957, pitcher Herb Score was hit 
in the eye by a line drive that was to 
shorten his promising career. Who was 
the batter? 

a. Jimmy Piersall 

b. Gil McDougald 

c. Roy Sievers 


10. He was the first National Leaguer to 
hit over 40 home runs in a season: 
a. Chuck Klein 


Gene Elston broadcasts the Hous- 
ton Astros’ baseball games and 
special sports events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK-TV in Houston. 


b. Rogers Hornsby 
c. Hack Wilson 


11. The only major golf tournament Sam 
Snead has never won is the: 

a. British Open 

b. U.S. Open 

c. PGA 


12. Match the ballplayers listed below 
with the teams on which they spent their 
first full major-league seasons: 


Mack Jones Detroit 
Harmon Killebrew Baltimore 
Jim Bunning Milwaukee 
Curt Blefary Washington 


13. He was the recipient of the NHL's 
1969-70 Lady Byng Trophy: 

a. Dave Keon 

b. Johnny Bucyk 

c. Phil Goyette 


14. A newspaper headline reads: 
"NFL's Chicago Cardinals Move To St. 
Louis."’ What year is it? 


15. The immediate forerunner of the 
NFL was the: 

a. American Professional Football 
Association 

b. National Professional Football 
Association 

c. Midwestern Football League 


16. This team has lost more World 
Series games than any other: 

a. Giants 

b. Cubs 

c. Yankees 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 82 


Bob Elson, 


the dean of active 
major-league baseball announcers 
(he’s a 30-year vet), covers the 
White Sox over WMAQ, Chicago. 


SS 


CHUCK BEDNARIK 


Former Philadelphia Eagle standout cen- 
ter-linebacker Chuck Bednarik admires 


page 68), but there's very little else about 
pro football 1970 style that he finds 
. worthwhile. “'l see all these kids making 
so much money today," Bednarik says, 
“and with the type of football they're 
playing for it . . . well, | frankly don't 
even care to go see a pro game any- 
more.’ Bednarik was an All-Pro selec- 
tion nine times in a 13-year career 
(1949-1962), is a member of pro foot- 
ball's Hall of Fame and was voted the 
center on the 50-year AIll-NFL team. “'It 
was the guys before me and during my 
era that made football what it is today, 
but these kids are reaping the benefits. 
When | played there was only one 
league and the best made it. You sep- 
arated the men from the boys and then 
you had football. There just aren't that 
many players who will give you a good, 
tough football game anymore.” 
Butkus and a few others are excep- 
tions, Bednarik admits. ‘There's no ques- 
tion that Butkus is the best linebacker in 
the game today," says the former Eagle 
great who, at 35, played both ways for 


the ferocious skills of Dick Butkus (see | 


a full 60 minutes in Philadelphia's 
memorable 17-13 victory over Green 


‘Bay in the 1960 NFL championship game. 


“Nobis is almost as good, but Butkus 
hits harder and is more vicious."’ Bed- 
narik even thinks Butkus could go both 
ways today. “Hell, at his age (27) he 
ought to be ashamed of himself if he 
couldn't do it.” g 

Today 45, Bednarik lives with his wife 
Emma and their five daughters in Abing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. A special sales and 
public relations representative for the 
Warner Company, a concrete mix firm, 
Chuck has managed to keep a hand in 
football the last two years by using two 
weeks of his vacation io serve as a 
training camp coach with the Eagles. He 
would like to be more involved with the 
game, but so far it hasn't shown an in- 
terest in becoming more involved with 
him. ‘I'd like to do some color work on 
the radio broadcasts of the Eagles,’’ he 
says. ‘I've done that type of work -be- 
fore, but for some reason | can't get 
it. It's the old story—who you know 
and who somebody else knows. But | 
still love football and | probably al- 
ways will.” 


But if your idea of “rapping” is honest 
talk and getting into someone’s head, 
maybe you'll give Roi-Tan flavors an 
audience, too. 

Because they’re into the same kind of 
honesty. Like honest taste. 

And an aroma that tells it like it is. There 
are now four Roi-Tan Tips. New cherry, 
menthol, and aromatic. And regular. 

They’re mild in taste but heavy in satis- 
faction. And wherever your tastes are 
at in flavors, one of ours will satisfy 
one of yours. 

So get Roi-Tan Tips. And instead of 
knocking on some door, you'll get to 
where someone's really at. 

What could be a better reason to 
smoke one? 


it you think # ue 
you do on a doo 
“maybe Roi Tan's si 
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Joe Namath with Ann-Margret in a shot from their movie C.C. & Company. ‘‘He’s such 
a cute boy,”’ says Ann-Margret of Namath. “'He’s got so much depth. He’s easily hurt 
because he’s so sensitive. And, of course, he is sexy. There’s a certain type of rugged- 
looking man who has a boyish quality, and when he smiles a woman just flips out.” 


ANN-MARGRET AND JOE AND ROGER AND MIKE 


Ann-Margret was sitting on a couch in 
the plush Louis XVI Suite on the second 
floor of New York's plush St. Regis Hotel. 
She was giving her impressions of Joe 
Namath, her co-star and screen lover in 
the recently released Avco-Embassy pic- 
ture, C.C. & Company. A note to all 
thase men who criticized Namath for his 
Hamlet-like, to-play-or-not-to-play _ in- 
decision at the start of training camp: 
you have never shared a couch with 
Ann-Margret. Making love to her just has 
to be a better way of making a living 
than having, say, Ben Davidson sit on 
your head. 

Namath had a bit part in an earlier 
movie, Norwood, but C.C. & Company 
marked his first major role. The flick was 
written, directed and produced by Roger 


Smith, Ann-Margret's husband, who met 
Namath at Bachelors III, was immedi- 
ately struck by his screen potential and 
actually wrote the script with him in mind 
(including a bit part for Namath’s Jet 
teammate and honcho Mike Battle, 
which, thanks to Battle's surprising 
natural talent, was later expanded into 
the third male lead). “No question about 
it," said Smith, sitting across the hotel 
suite from his beautiful redheaded wife, 
“Joe could do any role that Gary 
Cooper could do (Sergeant York? Joe 
Namath?), He's the Cooper-John 
Wayne type—you know, slow moving 
and easy going. Most important, he’s 
very honest, which is a hard quality to 
capture on the screen. It's the kind of 
thing you either have or don't have, John 


Wayne walks in a room and you know 
he's a star. There's a magnetism. And 
Joe Namath has it, too. | knew it the 
first time | met him at Bachelors Ill. 

‘He does whatever you ask him to 
do,’ Smith continued. “He's also very 
disciplined, is always on time (are you 
listening, Weeb?) and knows his lines as 
well as he knows football. The only 
trouble he had was when he had to re- 
act to something that's not there. He's 
just too honest. If he can't see it, it's not 
real.” 

In C.C. & Company, Namath plays a 
restless young man who joins a motor- 
cycle gang for a while, drops out, then 
meets a girl from New York (Ann- 
Margret) who has a background com- 
pletely different from his. Opposites at- 
tract, to the point that Namath and Ann- 
Margret play a nude love scene. It was 
an on-screen first for both, ‘I had skirted 
the issue for 19 pictures, but Roger 
pushed me into it," Mrs. Smith said. ‘'It 
was called breaking the arm. It was 
traumatic for me—it still is—though you 
wouldn't know it from my image. It's 
funny, but Joe was just as uptight about 
it as | was. It was shot in a house in 
Tucson, Arizona, and everyone got out 
except the cameraman and Roger. They 
would say, ‘Action, and Roger would 
look away. Joe and | would get beet 
red and start to perspire.” 

Beet red? Joe Namath? Talk about 
shattering images. ‘What | think is so 
nice about Joe is that he's a very shy 
man," said Ann-Margret. ‘He's just a big 
boy, really. He just turned 27 on May 
31, but everyone thinks he’s much older 
for some reason or another. He's such a 
cute boy. He's got so much depth. He's 
easily hurt because he's so sensitive. 
And, of course, he is sexy. There's a 
certain type of rugged-looking man who 
has a boyish quality, and when he 
smiles a woman just flips out." 

Ann-Margret flipped out over Namath 
in a different way when he gave her a 
birthday present during the shooting. 
“You know the new fashion in women's 
shoes?"’ she said. “They're not too 
graceful. Well, | had a pair of infamous 
red shoes that were really clumsy. They 
had a terrible strap which was very un- 
becoming. When Joe saw them, he said, 
‘Oh, no. Hey, man, you're not going 
to wear those.’ | said, ‘Joe, these are in 
fashion now.’ It became a running gag. 


is 


Every pair of shoes | put on he didn't 
like. So finally, when my birthday came, 
he gave me a pair of black orthopedic 
shoes and foot powder. He searched 
all over to find them, too. They were 
really horrible. Well, the last day of 
shooting we were in Las Vegas dancing 
in a discotheque. | took out his shoes 
and put them on for laughs along with 
this real cute miniskirt. | said, ‘Joe, look 
down at my feet,’ and he almost died 
laughing.” 

Mike Battle almost died, period. A 
super aggressive type known for his fear- 
lessness on the football field, Battle ap- 
proached motorcycles with the same 
abandon. “We were doing some really 
dangerous stunts with the bikes,"’ Smith 
said, “like the insurance cost us about 
double what it normally does. But Mike 
wanted to do all his own stunts. In fact, 
| had a big hassle with him one day be- 
cause he came on the set and saw a 
guy dressed like him doing his stunt. He 
got mad. He said, ‘| don't need that guy 
to do my thing.’ | told him that wasn't 
the point. | told him that these stunt men 
get paid a lot of money to take chances 
and quite often they get hurt. That's their 
job. If one gets hurt, | can always get 
another stunt man. But if he got hurt, I'm 
finished. So | made a deal with him. If 
he didn't give me trouble, I'd save one of 
the stunts in the last scene for him. Then 
| wouldn't care. He said okay. Boy, he's 
a crazy guy." 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Willie Mays was recently asked to 
portray himself on a television show. 
When asked by a nervous young direc- 
tor just how he planned to do it, Willie 
thought for a few seconds and replied, 
“T'll tell you what, just turn on the camera 
and if it isn't me, let me know.” 

Detroit lions’ tackle Alex Karras 
staged a celebrity golf tournament for 
the benefit of the Cystic Fibrosis Foun- 
dation. When Detroit columnist Joe 
Falls offered to play, Karras hesitated 
then said, “| think the people would 
rather have cystic fibrosis.” 

St. Louis Cardinal end Dave Williams 
speaking in the hip fashion magazine 
Rags on the importance of a good look- 
ing uniform: ‘When I'm introduced be- 
fore a game, | know that the man who 
will be guarding me in that game is 
looking at me. What he thinks depends 


a great deal on how | look. If everything 
is in order and | look flashy and stream- 
lined, he'll know I'm going to be trouble 
for him. But if | come out sloppy with 
my socks drooping, he knows he's got 
me licked before the game even starts. 
It's a psychological thing." 

Former lowa football coach and 
athletic director Forest Evashevski on 
defensive strategy: “| never worried 
about defense. One time we were get- 
ting ready to play Ohio State and some- 
body asked me what | planned to do on 
defense. | replied that the thought of the 
other team having the ball at all made 
me sick.” 

"| just recently asked the silliest ques- 
tion of the year," said Houston Astro 
pitching coach Jim Owens at midseason. 
“Tony Perez said hello, and before | 
thought, | said, ‘Hi, how's it going, 
Tony?’ Can you imagine a sillier ques- 
tion than asking Tony Perez how it's 
going?" 

Denver Broncos’ rookie receiver Jerry 
Hendren was told that he would have 
to sing his college song when he arrived 
in camp. ‘Il was petrified,” he said. “I 
didn't know the words to the Idaho 
school song. So | called and got the 
words. On the plane flight to Denver, | 
worked on the words. Then when | got fo 
camp, no one asked me to sing the song. 
Frankly, | was disappointed.” 


CAMPUS QUEEN NO. 3 


Carol Ann Philp, a 21-year-old sopho- 
more at the University of Northern lowa, 
is the third candidate in our 20th annual 
Campus Queen Contest. Two more can- 
didates will follow in successive months, 
then you will be able to vote for your 
favorite. 

A lovely 5-5/2, 123-pound brunette 
who measures 38-25-36, Carol Ann is 
the news editor of the campus news- 
paper, the feature writer of the quar- 
terly magazine and the secretary of the 
Northern lowa Young Democrats. She 
also serves as a member of the Cedar 
Falls Community Drug Committee, which 
was organized last winter. Her hobbies 
include music, art, antique collecting 
and refinishing, cooking and—tree 
climbing. She plans to teach elementary 
education upon graduation. 


TRICKY DICK 
When Phillie pitcher Dick Selma was 


with the Mets, he was known as Morti- 
mer Snerd. The reason becomes obvious 
from a story told by Met reliever Danny 
Frisella, Selma's roommate for a time in 
New York. 

lf seems that one spring Frisella 
brought a special exercise device to 
camp. It was an iron weight used on 
fishing nets, which he had filed down to 
approximately the size and shape of a 
baseball. Selma, a student of the 
nuances of pitching, was intrigued. He 
propped pillows against a headboard of 
his bed in the Colonial Inn in St. Peters- 
burg and proceeded to exercise. 

“He was popping the ball pretty good 
against the pillows, showing me what he 
had learned,” Frisella said. “He said, 
‘Here, watch this,’ then threw and missed 
the pillows, the bed and everything. The 
ball went right through the wall into 
the next room. It made a hole this big, 
like an 80 millimeter shell. Matt Winick 
(the assistant publicity man) had the 
room next to ours. | looked through the 
hole and saw his eye looking through 
at me. Winick asked me, ‘Ils this your 
ball?” 

Selma and Frisella rearranged the 
furniture to hide the hole, which meant 
rehanging a picture four feet off the 
floor, "The chambermaid asked me 
about that,” Frisella says. ''l told her we 
liked it there." 


CAROL ANN PHILP, Northern lowa 
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The finest, most advanced shaving 
instrument yet devised. Features include: 


36 stainless steel blades precision honed. 
Micro-thin stainless steel shaving screen 

for the Closest, Fastest shave with the 
Lightest touch of all. 

Ronson “Super-Trim” with exclusive 

new slide control engagement for 

greater convenience. 

Quiet, powerful motor lifetime lubricated. 
110 V (AC only) 60 cycle. 

Rugged, unbreakable body smartly textured. 


Automatic power cleaning shakes whiskers 
loose in seconds. 


The gleaming black cover protects the cutting 
system and incorporates a handy flip-up 
unbreakable mirror. The storage compartment 
holds the coil cord and cleaning brush. 
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The Ronson 1000 Xt comes handsomely 
gift-packaged with two valuable extras: 


Replacement Cutter Kit. Snaps in at home 
in seconds. Keeps shaver “factory new” and 
with you! Kit replaces both cutting systems 
—not just the blades. Includes shaving 
screen and 36-blade cutter to provide all 
new Stainless steel cutting surfaces. 


Handy Wall Bracket. Easy to install. 


Ask for a demonstration 
of the new Ronson 1000 X= at your dealer's 
today... $29.95.* 


RONSON : 


DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 


"Suggested retail price. Ronson Corp., U.S.A. Available in Canada. (UL 1G} 
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THE DEVOUTLY UNORTHODOX WAYS OF JOE PATERNO 


(Continued from page 52) 
associate with whites. . . Now what 
can you do about that?” 

(In our conversation about the racial 
issue in football Joe never once men- 
tioned the point that Mike Cooper, a 
talented black athlete from Harrisburg, 
would likely be his quarterback this 
fall.) 

We talked of the matter of maintain- 
ing discipline, administering what may 
seem to be petty, anachronistic training 
and team rules in this age of far-out 
permissiveness. Paterno didn’t get to 
two Orange Bowls with a loose laissez- 
faire policy, I had read that one of his 
crack runners of last season announced 
that he was pleased to be out of prison 
when the long schedule came to an end. 
Paterno tries to take some of the pres- 
sure off the hard disciplinary line by 
letting the players get involved in the 
decision-making. “J remind them it’s 
their team—it’s not my team,” he says. 
“If they’re willing to go out and work 
hard enough to make it, it has to be 
their team, The major problems are 
turned over to the captains and [ tell 
them that if they can’t come up with 
something, I will. Sometimes, of course, 
I have to step in and say, ‘It’s just not 
strong enough.’ ” 

Among the problems that were not 
fit for captains to resolve was one with 
a player who was trying desperately to 
kick the cigarette habit which he had 
acquired when he was 12 years old. 
Paterno finally told him that as long as 
he was making an honest effort and 
wasn’t smoking in public it was all 
right. Paterno’s “reasonable appear- 
ance” rule came up for a stiff challenge 
recently. He tells the players to wear 
socks to class “out of respect for their 
professors.” But one of them finally 
laid the protest on the line: “You're 
making us look like absolute squares,” 
he said, “if we wear socks with Ber- 
muda shorts. No one does that!” 

No one, of course, under 30, “And 
when you're over 40.” says Joe. who is 
43, “you really can’t be with them or 
a part of them, It’s good to remember 
that the older you get the more you 
should consult with them.” 

Joe drove me to his new home not 
far from the western edge of the 
campus, past the tree-shaded lawns of 
the college town so beguilingly quiet 
that it was hard to imagine even a 
whisper of student rebellion passing 
through residence halls or across the 
well-tended green. Surely it’s more fun 
to coach at Penn State than at USC or 


Ohio State. Or with the professional 
Pittsburgh Steelers, a job offer that 
Paterno turned down. “The excitement 
here is in the constant change,” he said. 
“You have kids for three or four years 
and they buy it or they don’t. Then it’s 
a new bunch. People say isn’t it a pity 
you’ve lost so-and-so and so-and-so. 
But the fun, of course, is the new faces. 
This year because of graduation losses 
every game’s a scramble.” He did not 
sound like a coach nervously hanging 
onto a three-season winning streak. 


aterno’s house, busy with his own 

four children from wife Suzanne, a 
Penn State graduate, and those of visit- 
ing relatives, sits on the edge of Sunset 
Park, a lovely stand of trees with rec- 
reation fields beyond. It reminded Joe 
of his lusty disdain for Little League 
and other parent-supervised games he 
sees played there. “I watch those kids, 
who are hardly emotionally prepared 
to cope with it, taking four balls while 
their parents scream from the side- 
lines,” he said. “Why some of them 
won't even pitch unless daddy is there. 
The black athletes—they don’t need the 
Little Leagues.” 

Joe grew up near York and Atlantic 
Avenues in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section of Brooklyn in middle-class 
surroundings. His late father was a 
court clerk and studied law nights, 
finally getting his degree from St. 
John’s when Joe was in his teens. His 
mother is strong-willed, proud of her 
heritage. “I still don’t tell Italian jokes 
around her,” Joe says. “It was a good 
neighborhood, a good place to grow up 
then. I can honestly say I don’t remem- 
ber an unhappy day as a child. When 
we (brother George is a year younger) 
came in after playing ball, my father 
would say, ‘How was it—did you have 
fun?’ He never asked if we had won.” 

In football at Brooklyn Prep, brother 
George, heavier and a fast, shifty run- 
ner, attracted the attention. “George 
had a lot of college offers.” Joe says, 
“but my father thought we should stick 
together. No one seemed to want both 
of us.” Surprisingly a very active Brown 
alumnus from New York made a pitch 
to the Paternos—and Joe and George 
went to Providence with scholarship 
help. 

George had no trouble fitting in as 
a running back; Joe found himself at 
quarterback because he called signals 
at Brooklyn Prep as a spinning back in 
a double-wing formation that was run 
without a huddle. Joe’s first backfield 


coach at Brown was Weeb Ewbank. “I 
like to remind Weeb,” says Paterno, 
“that he has coached three great quar- 
terbacks in his time—Paterno, Unitas 
and Namath.” (Ewbank was also the 
basketball coach when Paterno first ar- 
rived, Once in a game at the Boston 
Garden against a championship Holy 
Cross team Paterno was sent in “for de- 
fensive reasons because I couldn't 
shoot.” His assignment was to pressure 
Bob Cousy. “I went in and put on the 
pressure and Cousy scored 12 points 
in less than three minutes.” Holy Cross 
won that game by 55 points.) 

At Brown, Paterno began his close 
association with Rip Engle, one that 
was to last as player and assistant coach 
for nearly 20 years. (Rip and veteran 
Penn State line coach, Jim O’Hora, 
whose house Paterno shared before his 
marriage, have been major influences 
on his life. “O’Hora taught me pa- 
tience,” Joe says with gratitude.) Engle. 
an engaging. low-key man, taught Joe 
a lot about running a football team and 
dealing with people around him. Rip 
projected an image of simplicity, hu- 
manity and non-tension, and it was 
obvious that he and the volcanic young 
Paterno were good for one another. “I 
remember the things Rip didn’t do,” 
Joe said. “He was great at letting others 
do what they did the very best—and 
seeing that they got credit. He set up 
the program and let it work. He always 
knew what each of us would contrib- 
ute.” 

Paterno, the action man, picked up 
knowledge, confidence—and even a 
little humility. Among the defensive 
backs was one who was very sound of 
athletic frame but uncertain reaction. 
Yet he began to acquire good news- 
paper notices around the East and was 
being mentioned for “all-this” defen- 
sive teams. Actually his press was far 
better than his performances which, | 
recall, were managed by Paterno. Engle 
knew that the star defender needed 
Paterno’s help and he made sure he got 
it—with no credit to Paterno. 


is responsible for Paterno 
dropping his acceptance at Boston 
University Law School and following 
him to Penn State as an assistant. 
“When Rip asked me to join the staff I 
decided 1 had nothing to lose but a 
little time,” Joe said. He didn’t plan to 
stay—just long enough to help install 
Engle’s T with the quarterbacks. 
“When I called my mother and told her 
about the job she reacted rather 


sharply: ‘I didn’t send you to college 
to become a football coach!’ ” she ex- 
claimed. Mrs. Paterno eventually ended 
up with two coaches—George became 
coach at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy and is now backfield coach at 
Michigan State. 

When Engle asked his brand new in- 
structor of quarterbacks for his evalua- 
tion of the talent at hand, Joe said, “I 
can tell you one thing—this guy O’Bara 
is the worst.” O’Bara became Penn 
State’s No. 1 quarterback. Paterno did 
have a strong hand in developing some 
quarterbacks of prominence—Richie 
Lucas, Milt Plum, Dick Hoak, Tom 
Sherman. But I have always suspected 
that Joe got as much as there was to 
get from their talents because none 
played very consistently or spectacu- 
larly with the pros. 

Over the years Joe has perfected his 
own talent for telling self-deprecating 
jokes and I am sure this has provided 
a healthy leavening around the Penn 
State camp. Among his personal put- 
downs is one involving that famous 
two-try, two-point effort against Kansas 
in the 1968 Orange Bowl. There was a 
minute and a quarter left in that game 
when State found itself on its own 49, 
trailing 14-7. “We have Bob Campbell 
at flanker,” says Paterno, “and I tell 
Burkhart that Campbell should run a 
deep post pattern and he should over- 
throw him. I want to pull Kansas back 
so we can then go to Kwalick, the tight 
end. | want that ball overthrown to the 
sidelines. (Two Burkhart passes have 
already been intercepted.) But Burk- 
hart and Campbell go back into the 
huddle with a lot more confidence than 
I have. Burkhart decides he can hit 
Campbell and Campbell decides he 
can. The pass is perfect and Campbell 
carries to the three.” It took three 
cracks at what turned out to be an over- 
manned Kansas defense to score; Burk- 
hart kept the ball himself instead of 
handing it to Pittman and circled the 
end for the touchdown—his first of the 
year. There were just 15 seconds left 
when Penn State went for the two 
points with a carefully rehearsed pass 
play. Kansas defended it perfectly and 
knocked the ball away. At this point 
umpire Foster Grose discovered the 
12th Kansas man on the field and Penn 
State got another shot at it. When they 
broke out of the huddle Kansas had 
overshifted to meet a running play and 
only the fact that the crowd noise was 
too severe and State had to go back into 
the huddle did Paterno pull victory 
from the face of a one-point defeat. He 
chased the. first man he could find into 
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the huddle, Burkhart switched plays— 
and ran the ball across on a keeper. 

“At the awards party after the 
game,” Joe said, “I told Grose that he 
had made a great call. ‘lf count them on 
every play,’ he said. Later when we 
watched the game movies we learned 
that Kansas had 12 men on the field 
for four plays. 1 had four assistant 
coaches in the press box and I asked 
them: ‘And where were you guys?’ 
They said, ‘Honest, Joe, we were busy 
cheering!’ ” 


For Penn State fans, present and fu- 
ture, On Campus or at distant TV sets, 
I would leave them with this memory 
of Paterno’s ability to win against 12- 
man defenses or other positively dis- 
couraging odds. He can, as he says, get 
them to play on Saturday. I recall the 


last game Paterno played at Brown. 
He was co-captain of what surely was 
the best team in the school’s history. 
They had lost but once and two of the 
tackles were as strong as any you could 
find in college ball—Don Colo went 
on to captain the Cleveland Browns 
and Bucky Walters, Joe’s schoolmate 
at Brooklyn Prep, was a top pro draft 
choice but he fell helplessly in love and 
preferred the girl to the NFL. The final 
game of the 1949 season was the an- 
nual Thanksgiving Day morning affair 
with Colgate and some 18,000 had 
turned out, an impressive gathering be- 
fore or after lunch in Providence. 
Somehow Paterno and his skilled as- 
sociates let the game get out of hand 
and late in the third quarter the score 
stood Colgate 26, Brown 7. 

Engle was never much for inspira- 


tional chatter during games (once he 
allowed a famous alumnus to give a 
pep talk before a Dartmouth game and 
he and the team barely recovered from 
the embarrassment). So Joe asked Rip 
if they could get the players together 
and discuss the rather desperate situa- 
tion with Colgate. “We talked about it 
being our Jast game and how we wanted 
to end it all with an 8-1 record,” Joe 
said. Actually I think Paterno gave his 
teammates holy hell. Then he took the 
offensive team back on the field, ran a 
keeper for 40 yards that set up one 
touchdown, got brother George run- 
ning wild through sagging Colgate de- 
fenses. He even passed for a score! In 
20 minutes Brown had 35 points and 
a 41-26 victory. It was, of course, the 
only way Joe could Jeave his playing 
days behind. a 


LARRY BROWN: MAKING IT THE HARD WAY 


(Continued from page 57) 

them on their hustle and their hit- 
ting. Larry whooped it up with the 
rest of the team, then turned to the 
tasks of getting showered and dressed. 

Minutes later, Sonny Jurgensen stood 
in one corner of the dressing room, 
rubbing his sweating pink flesh with a 
damp towel and cursing the humidity. 
He was asked what it means to have a 
Larry Brown in the backfield with him. 
He raised an eyebrow and answered. 
“Brown and Harraway take the pres- 
sure off me, it’s as simple as that.” 

“What kind of pass receiver is 
Brown?” 

“Unusual.” 

“Unusual?” 

“When Larry first came to camp he 
had trouble catching passes. He used 
to drop a lot of them. But he always 
catches them in the games. With most 
guys it’s the other way around. . . It’s 
unusual, see, but it’s the sign of a good 
receiver.” 

By now, most of the other Skins had 
given up trying to get dry and stepped 
dripping wet into their street clothes. 
Brown was no exception. His mocha- 
colored shirt was soaked through, and 
he mumbled something about there 
being no use taking a shower in the first 
place. He swiped a cigarette from a 
teammate’s locker and left. 

Outside, the players boarded buses 
for the journey to the airport. Brown, 
unable to escape a brigade of auto- 
graph hunters, absently scribbled his 
name across half a dozen programs. 

On the bus, he gave a writer a win- 
dow seat on the left side—the one with 


the good ear. A stranger meeting Brown 
face to face would probably never know 
the difference, though if he were espe- 
cially observant, he would notice that 
Brown turns his face ever so slightly 
to give his good ear the advantage. The 
hearing in his left ear is so acute, doc- 
tors have told him, that it more than 
compensates for the loss in his right. 

Deafness never became a factor in 
his football career until he reached the 
Redskins. In fact, Brown never fully 
realized he was deaf until his teens. “A 
lot of people might build it up as a 
handicap,” he said, “but it isn’t one. I 
lived a normal life. I never had to use 
a hearing aid or anything like that as a 
kid. The doctors said the nerves in my 
right inner ear are defective. I was born 
that way.” 

Larry Brown was born in the small 
town of Clairton, Pennsylvania, on 
September 19, 1947. When hz was very 
young, his father, a baggage handler 
for the Penn Railroad, moved the 
family to Pittsburgh. Larry’s childhood, 
shared with two older brothers, was 
basically happy, though he adds, “I 
went through the problems of the slums 
like many young people.” 

A partial escape from the harsh re- 
alities of ghetto life first came to Larry 
from baseball. Larry played the game 
until his junior year at Schenley High 
School, when his interest abruptly 
turned to football. He joined the team 
and played well enough to gain honora- 
ble mention all-city honors his senior 
year. Schenley, however, won only 
four games in Brown’s two years, so 
college scouts weren’t exactly flocking 


to its games. Brown, only a fair stu- 
dent, didn’t have the grades for an 
academic scholarship or the money to 
make it through college on his own. 
He needed a football grant, but none 
of the handful of schools that contacted 
him attracted him. They all had losing 
teams and Larry was tired of losing, 
so he waited and waited for something 
to happen. What happened was that 
he procrastinated so long, the only 
school he could enter in the fall was 
Dodge City Junior College in Kan- 
sas—and he got in there only on his 
coach’s connections. All he had to do 
was make the team and he had a schol- 
arship—for two years, anyway. 

Breaking into the lineup was the 
least of his problems out in wheat 
country. Upon arriving in Dodge City 
and catching sight of local landmarks 
such as the Wyatt Earp Hotel (on 
Gunsmoke Avenue) and Boot Hill, he 
was almost moved to tears. And not 
from joy, either. It just wasn’t the place 
for a young, hip black kid from Vitts- 
burgh, but he survived the sheer 
boredom and managed to set a few 
rushing records along the way. When 
his Dodge City coach, Leroy Mont- 
gomery, got a job offer from Kansas 
State, he convinced Brown to come 
with him. “I was always impressed 
with him,” says Montgomery, who is 
now coach of KSU receivers. “He was 
a real hardnosed kid. I was really im- 
pressed with his blocking. He was very, 
very dedicated.” 

Montgomery sold Kansas State on all 
of Brown’s talents, but the thing they 
were most interested in was his block- 


ing. KSU had a junior tailback named 
Cornelius Davis, who the previous 
year (1966) had led the Big Eight in 
rushing with 1028 yards, and did it 
with a 0-9-1 team. Some experts were 
touting him as a certain All-America 
for 1967. Brown quickly learned that 
head coach Vince Gibson was thinking 
of him as a fullback (make that block- 
ing back) who would do the dirty work 
in front of Davis. 

It didn’t go well for Brown in the 
early weeks that fall. Larry had ar- 
rived from Dodge City too late to 
take part in the summer practice pro- 
gram, and the KSU coaches didn’t be- 
lieve he was ready to step into a start- 
ing role. So he wound up practicing 
with the redshirts. “I showed every- 
one what I could do by knocking a few 
redshirts upside the head. They had 
to take notice, so they moved me up 
to the second team. They knew I was 
trying and I was a hitter, but they didn’t 
think I could comprehend their sys- 
tem. The first game we played was 
against Colorado State with Oscar Reed 
and I didn’t even get in. It was the 
first time in my life I ever sat on the 
bench.” 

The exile was temporary. Brown had 
a long talk with Gibson and convinced 
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him he should get a chance to start. 
He started the next game at fullback 
and started every game in the remain- 
der of his career at KSU. Brown gained 
282 yards rushing, scored one TD and 
caught five passes for 55 yards and 
another score. In 1968, his senior year, 
he gained 402 yards rushing on 111 
attempts as a halfback. 

These were not the kind of statistics 
to make pro scouts forget O.J. Simp- 
son. Still, representatives of the Colts, 
Giants and Rams got in touch with 
him. Nothing came of it. But then, one 
January morning, he woke to a phone 
call from the Washington Redskins. 
He had been their choice on the eighth 
round, 

Of the original 20 candidates in 
training camp, only Brown, Gerry 
Allen, Dave Kopay and Henry Dyer 
were kept as running backs at the start 
of the season. Then Harraway came 
over from Cleveland and Allen went 
to the taxi squad. Dyer and Kopay 
started the first game of the year—and 
lasted exactly one quarter. They made 
too many mistakes, so Lombardi pulled 
them out in favor of Brown and Har- 
raway, and the latter two started for 
the remainder of the season. In the 
second game of the year, running 


against a solid Cleveland defense, Larry 
scored his first pro touchdown on a 57- 
yard sweep, his favorite play. Brown 
went on to have three 100-yard-plus 
days, gaining 105 against the Giants, 
102 against the Falcons and 138 against 
the Eagles. 

Going into the last game of the 
season, Larry needed 125 yards to 
equal the Redskin season rushing mark 
of 951 yards, set in 1951 by Rob Goode. 
Unfortunately for Brown, however, the 
last game was against Dallas, pro foot- 
ball’s finest team against the rush. Giv- 
ing the Cowboy defense additional in- 
centive was the fact that Larry’s chief 
rival for Rookie of the Year honors, 
running back Calvin Hill, was one of 
their own. The Cowboys hit Brown 
hard and often, until Larry was so 
battered that Lombardi was forced to 
pull him out of the game after he had 
gained but 62 yards. He never went 
back in. Dallas won, 20-10. Hill wound 
up with 942 yards for the season and 
was named Rookie of the Year. 

But Larry Brown isn’t unhappy. He 
came farther and faster than anyone— 
including himself—dared dream he 
could in his first season. There’s still 
plenty of time left to play King of the 
Hill. a 
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Hank Stram hardly looks like what 
he is—head coach of the Super Bowl 
champion Kansas City Chiefs. With 
his squat, chubby physique and 
round, friendly face, he could pass 
more easily as Santa’s helper than 
one of the most successful leaders 
and innovators in professional foot- 
ball. But do not let looks deceive 
you. Hank Stram’s football creden- 
tials are extensive and impressive. 

The winner of seven letters as an 
undergraduate at Purdue—four in 
baseball and three in football— 
Stram won the Big Ten Medal as the 
senior athlete who best combined 
sports and scholarship. Upon gradua- 
tion, he served eight years as Purdue 
backfield coach, one as an assistant 
at SMU, two at Notre Dame under 
Terry Brennan and one at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. In 1960 the Chiefs 
(nee the Dallas Texans) made him 
their first head coach and he is the 
only head coach to survive the 
AFL’s entire ten-year history. 

In his years with the Chiefs, Stram 
solidified a reputation he had gained 
in college as one of football’s original 
thinkers. On offense, he came up 
with the moving pocket for his quar- 
terback and the Tight End I forma- 
tion, while on defense he perfected 
the “stack,” a variable, deceptive 
series of formations which often con- 
fuse enemy signal callers. The com- 
plexities of his plans brought de- 
rision from football fundamentalists, 
but Stram had the last laugh when 
his Chiefs thoroughly whipped the 
NFL champion Vikings in Miami 
last January. 

When Sport visited him at Kan- 
sas City’s training camp at William 
C. Jewell College in Liberty, Mis- 
souri, the Chiefs were coming off an 
exhibition loss to the Baltimore 
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Colts. Still Stram was smiling and 
gracious. “You have to put your de- 
feats behind you and start over 
again,” he said. Then he began to 
explain his interesting, sometimes 
far out, occasionally controversial 
views on the direction football might 
take in the next decade. 


Smith: Let's go back to that state- 
ment you made at the Super Bowl in 
January. What did you mean when 
you said the Chiefs would be the 
team of the ’70s, as opposed to the 
Packers, the team of the ’60s? 
Stram: | must have done a lousy 
job of expressing myself in that inter- 
view, because I certainly did not 
mean it to come out the way the 
headlines made it sound. I did not 
mean to say that Lombardi football 
was passé, or anything like that at all. 
Vince Lombardi is one of the great 
coaches of the century, perhaps the 
greatest, and the impression he made 
on the game will last forever. What | 
meant simply was that the game we 
played, and would play in the *70s, 
would have more innovations, more 
variety. The “60s in football was a 
decade of simplicity, while the ’70s 
would be a decade of variety. Vince 
took the old T-formation game and 
made it more exciting to watch and 
to play. Now we are trying to add 
variety to make it more exciting still, 
and to enable us to win. My purpose 
is not just innovation for the sake of 
innovation. It is to find a way to win 
that I believe in. I look on our meth- 
od of play as a special style. It is not 
something I am going to try to sell 
to other teams. Every football team 
should have its own personality and 
that personality should reflect the 
personality of the coach. 

Smith: So actually it’s conceivable 
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that some day some other coach may 
turn the clock back and we may see 
the tight T or even the single wing? 

Stram: I think it’s possible. Now 
look at this little college here, Wil- 
liam C. Jewell. They have one of the 
best minor college elevens in the 
country. And you know what they 
play? Single wing! So it goes back 
really to the coach, what he feels he 
can do best with and what he can 


sell to his people. 

Smith: So you really did not mean 
to say that the dropback passer has 
outlived his usefulness? 

Stram: Not at all. Men like Johnny 
Unitas, Sonny Jurgensen, Lamonica 
and the others—they are going to 
continue to win. 

Smith: /t sounds now as if you are 
agreeing with Vince Lombardi, that 
football is basically a simple game, 
depending on execution rather than 
complicated maneuvering. 

Stram: Yes, I am. Winning foot- 
ball will always depend on sound 
execution, on good blocking and 
tackling, on the fundamentals. But 
that does not say there is no room 
for imagination and innovation. I 
think, to go back to the pocket 
passer, that he will always play a 
prominent role. But there is going 
to be more movement, by design— 
along with the pocket passing. 
Smith: How have other coaches, 


both pro and college, greeted your 
new theories? 

Stram: With a great deal of inter- 
est. We have had a lot of requests for 
films, a lot of discussion at clinics, 
more than ever before. 

Smith: Any strong disagreement? 
Stram: I really don’t know. And 
I don’t particularly care. My work is 
never predicated on what somebody 
else may think or who may agree or 
disagree. I don’t intend to be an 
evangelist for my theories. Every 
coach should do what he thinks is 


right for him. 
Smith: Well, let’s talk some more 
about quarterbacks. What about 


size? Is there still room for the six- 
foot-and-under quarterback, or will 
he have to be 6-2 or better? To be 
specific, would you draft a Joe 
Theismann over a taller man with 
equal skills? 

Stram: I'd draft the taller man. 
There’s just no getting away from 
the fact that football players are get- 
ting bigger. It just stands to reason 
that if you are going to throw from 
the pocket, with those big linemen 
in front of you, you have got to be 
tall. For example, all our linemen 
are six foot five or better. Obviously 
a five-eleven or six-foot quarterback 
is not going to be able to throw as 
efficiently when he works from the 
pocket, as he would when he is on 
the move—or if he were a few inches 
taller. No question, I’d rather have 
the taller quarterback, who can throw 
from the pocket and on the move too. 
Smith: Movement. That seems to 
be the key word in your system. 
Stram: Well, one of them certain- 
ly. More imagination, more camou- 
flage, more deception, more move- 
ment. That’s what you'll see in the 
70s. 

Smith: Let’s look at your methods 
from the fan’s point of view. Foot- 
ball played according to the Stram 
system looks pretty complex and the 
ball is harder than ever to follow. 
Won't this turn off the fan? Or will 
it just make the game more interest- 
ing? 

Stram: I don’t go along with the 
idea that our football is so compli- 
cated. I don’t think it is and I don’t 
believe our players think it is. As 


for the fans, I think their chief con- 
cern is with a winning team and they 
are especially excited by the big play 
that brings victories. 

Smith: Can you explain your tight- 
end I system, complicated or not, so 
that an ordinary fan can understand 
it? 

Stram: I think I can best explain it 
by saying the tight-end I was de- 
signed to put more pressure on the 
defensive secondary, Normally the 
tight end lines up to the right of the 
right tackle or to the left of the left 
tackle. And pro football has reached 
such a stage of specialization that 
teams now have a strong safety and 
a weak safety. The strong safety is 
so named because he will always line 
up on the strong side of the offensive 
line, where the tight end lines up. 
The weak safety lines up on the other 
side. Ordinarily, with the tight end in 
his regular spot, the strong safety 
could take his position immediately. 
Now, with the tight end lined up 
right behind the quarterback, the 
strong safety has to wait until the 
shift to see whether the tight end is 
going right or left. And we feel if we 
can steal a moment of indecision, 
then that will give us an extra edge. 
Smith: Who would you say are the 
key men to help you get the most out 
of your system? 

Stram: In pro football you have to 
start with the quarterback. In this 
respect we have been mighty lucky 
in having Len Dawson. He under- 
stands the system completely and 
handles our offense with great skill. 
But our whole system has been based 
on balance. To win it all you have to 
have it all. To me, except for the 
quarterback, no man and no position 
on the Chiefs is more important than 
the next guy. 

Smith: Well, it has been said that to 
get full value out of the tight I you 
need men in the backfield who can 
get off the mark exceptionally fast. 
Stram: Fast men in the backfield will 
make any system look a little bit bet- 
ter. Our style of play is one where 
we have big linemen. Our backs are 
not overly large but they are quick. 
We try to conceal the alignment of 
our backs. And we conceal their run- 
ing lane (Continued on page 88) 
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They came to Kutsher’s Country 
Club to see Pete Maravich. Pistol 
Pete. It was mid-August, the heart 
of the baseball season, but up in 
the Catskills the Maurice Stokes 
Memorial basketball game was 
being played. And 1500 campers, 
counselors, and fans were there to 
see the incredible rookie from 
LSU. 

Before the game Maravich went 
through his repertoire of reaction 
and quickness drills with the ball— 
“The Pretzel,” “The Banana,” “Ri- 
cochet,” “Bullet Ricochet,” “The 
Machine Gun.” It’s a tough act to 
follow, this young showman with 
superb basketball ability, an en- 
tertainer’s sense of audience appeal, 
and a father who is both basketball 
coach and press agent. 

But after Maravich had delighted 
the youngsters with his exhibition 
and the Stokes game got under 
way, somebody did follow, and 
even top, Pistol Pete’s act. It wasn’t 
Willis Reed. It wasn’t Billy Cun- 
ningham. It wasn’t any of the es- 
tablished NBA stars who were 
there. It was Dave Cowens. 

Who? 

Well, yes, Dave Cowens is a bit 
obscure. You had to read the pa- 
pers very closely last season to learn 
that Cowens was playing tremen- 
dous basketball for Florida State 
University. Possibly you spotted his 
name in agate type in the weekly 
statistics (he finished seventh in the 


Cowens (scoring left) was a sensation 
in his first game against pro competi- 
tion. Playing in the Stokes Memorial 
Game, he scored 32 points, was MVP. 


nation in rebounding). But Florida 
State got bad press last year. It was 
on probation with the NCAA and 
therefore ineligible for post-season 
tournaments, That is why you heard 
of Jacksonville’s talented seven-foot- 
er Artis Gilmore and not of FSU’s 
6-844 Dave Cowens—and never 
mind that the Seminoles handed 
Jacksonville its only regular-season 
loss, and that Cowens’ defensive job 
on Gilmore was the difference. 

At Kutsher’s, Cowens didn’t start 
the game. But when he went in at 
forward late in the first period, he 
rebounded strongly, muscled his 
way in for tip-ins, blocked shots, and 
hustled up and down the court. Bos- 
ton general manager Red Auerbach, 
coaching Cowens’ team, grinned a lot 
and even smoked a cigar or two. 
When it was over, Cowens had scored 
32 points (the most ever in the 12 
years of the Stokes game), and was 
voted the game’s Most Valuable 
Player. Auerbach was grinning not 
so much about the present as about 
the future, since Cowens was the 
Celtics’ No. 1 draft choice. 

It was an auspicious beginning 
for the Brand-X rookie, but he took 
his newly found, and rather limited, 
fame lightly. “Most of the other 
guys weren’t in shape yet,” he was 
saying a week later, his long legs 
sprawled across a bunk in his tiny 
room at Red Auerbach’s basketball 
camp. “The reason that I did better 
than usual was I was in shape. It’s 
bound to make a difference. I was 
getting up and down the court faster. 
I scored most of my points on offen- 
sive tips-ins.” He smiled weakly, as if 


embarrassed by the attention being 
paid to his performance in what was, 
after all, only an exhibition game. 
“I’m not going to get cocky or big- 
headed,” he shrugged. “It didn’t 
count towards anything.” 

Humble, but wrong. The game 
counted towards winning Cowens a 
starting spot on the Celtics, and 
verified their judgment of him in col- 
lege. The Celtics’ chief scout, Mal 
Graham, and Auerbach had been set 
on drafting Cowens “no matter what” 
(meaning even if it looked like the 
ABA might have the upper hand in 
signing him). They knew he was sure 
to be one of the earliest first-round 
picks, and they suspected that Cin- 
cinnati or Seattle would take him. 
But luck was with Boston (and with 
Cowens, who was hoping to be 
drafted by the Celtics), and Auer- 
bach signed the rookie to a “multi- 
year contract in six figures.” 

Cowens is big, he is strong, he is 
quick and he can jump. But even 
more than his physical equipment, 
Auerbach sees in Cowens what he 
likes to think of as the “Celtic atti- 
tude,” typified by aggressiveness, 
pride and determination. “He’s a very 
dedicated kid,” Auerbach said, 
motoring around Camp Milbrook in 
Marshfield, Massachusetts, smoking 
cigars and peering from under the 
brim of a floppy white hat at young- 
sters playing ball on the outdoor 
courts. “A dedicated kid isn’t un- 
heard of,” Auerbach conceded, “but 
there aren’t as many around as we 
would like. But our problem with 
Cowens is telling him when to lay 
off. He does too much.” 


At Red Auerbach's camp this summer, 
Cowens got private lessons in the art of 
NBA warfare from ex-Celtic star and 
coach Bill Russell. (At left) Russell dem- 
onstrates how to keep defenders away, 
and then the left-handed Russell shows 
how to hook with the opposite hand. 


Auerbach and Celtics coach Tom 
Heinsohn almost had to lock up 
their rookie to keep him from burn- 
ing himself out. Cowens was playing 
in summer leagues in both Boston 
and New York, sometimes as often 
as five times a week. “We were 
afraid he would get stale,’ Heinsohn 
says. Under orders, Cowens rested 
for a week or two—not as long as 
Heinsohn would have liked. But 
Heinsohn did like the fact that his 
rookie was in great physical shape— 
a trim, muscular and enduring 228 
pounds. 

As big as Cowens is, he still races 
around the court like a motorized 
backcourtman. The emotion doesn’t 
show on his face, but something 
hops him up when he starts playing. 
“He’s like Havlicek,” Heinsohn said. 
“Tf I had to describe him, I’d call him 
a 6-8% John Havlicek. Always 
moving, always hustling, up on the 
boards, stealing the ball. He’s very 
quick for a big man, very mobile. 
And he has an uncanny ability to 
get tip-ins. Most guys bring it down” 
—Heinsohn clutched an imaginary 
ball in front of his chest with his two 
strong hands—‘but he just keeps 
tipping them in.” 

The subject of Heinsohn’s analy- 
sis, meanwhile, was back in his room, 
fidgeting with a large color TV he 
had installed to help get him through 
the week (Continued on page 78) 
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BY PAT JORDAN 


Roberto Clemente has an injury. 
Again. This time it is a bruised right 
palm. He is telling me about it one 
afternoon in early August as he 
dresses by his locker in the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates’ antiseptic new Three 
Rivers Stadium. He is alone in the 
gold-carpeted, freshly-painted room. 
Most of his teammates are already 
outside for batting practice. Cle- 
mente, as is his custom, will arrive 
last. 

“IT got it a few weeks ago and I 
haven’t played since July 25,” he 
says of the injury. It is now August 
8 and the Pirates are about to meet 
the New York Mets in a crucial game 
in the National League’s Eastern Di- 
vision pennant race. At the time the 
Mets are trailing the league-leading 
Pirates by 314 games. 

“My hand hurt very bad yester- 
day,” Clemente says. He holds the 
hand up for my inspection. “But I 
think it is getting better.” 

I look at the hand and nod com- 
miseratingly. The hand does not look 
even puffy, but I decide to say 
nothing. 

After Clemente finishes getting 
into one of the Pirates’ new, skin- 
tight uniforms (which are an em- 
barrassment to the more out-of- 
shape players, but not to the superbly 


Roberto Clemente Tony Oliva 
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conditioned 36-year-old rightfielder), 
Roberto sits down on a stool and be- 
gins rubbing his bruised palm on the 
seat. 

“The rubbing gets the bad blood 
out of there,” he says, wincing as he 
talks. He goes on to tell me about 
his other injuries, all the while rub- 
bing his hand, stopping only to point 
to a different part of his body— 
shoulder, knee, back—to locate a 
former injury. 

“When my back hurt me in 1957 
all the doctors said there was noth- 
ing wrong with me. They said my 
shirt was too tight. Another said I 
had to have my tonsils out, so he 
pulled them. But still it hurt. When 
I would ask my manager to take me 
out of a game in the second inning, 
the fans booed me. They said I didn’t 
want to play and that’s what the 
sportswriters began to write.” (The 
reporters and fans weren’t the only 
ones to accuse Clemente of not want- 
ing to play. His manager Danny 
Murtaugh got so furious with his star 
he threatened to rip his uniform off 
his back and both men almost came 
to blows in the dugout in 1963.) 

“Then a chiropractor in St. Louis 
told me there was something wrong 
with my spine. He said my disc was 
out of place or something, and after 
he twisted it this way and that, it did 
not hurt so much anymore. But it 
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This is how it was for the 
two Latin outfielders— one explosive, 
the other subdued—: 
for another batting title and pennant 


was too late. By that time I had al- 
ready the reputation from the press 
as a player who does not like to 
play.” 

While Clemente talks in very seri- 
ous, hesitating tones, stuttering 
slightly as he searches for just the 
right word to make himself under- 
stood, Manny Sanguillen, the Bucs’ 
catcher, comes in from batting prac- 
tice. Sanguillen walks over to Cle- 
mente, says a few words in Spanish, 
inspects Clemente’s hand and be- 
gins massaging it gently. All the 
while Clemente continues to talk, 
hardly seeming to be aware of San- 
guillen. 

“But even though I have not 
played in over a week, we are still 
winning. I hope we win every game 
and then I will not have to play for 
the rest of the year.” Clemente 
watches me take down his words and 
seems to smile slightly. After Sanguil- 
len has finished his ministrations 
Clemente goes out to batting prac- 
tice. 

“We all try to help Roberto when- 
ever he’s got an injury,” says Bob 
Veale. “I give him rubdowns when- 
ever his back is bothering him. I’'d do 
anything to get that guy out on the 
field. You can’t let a player like Ro- 
berto stay in the whirlpool. You’ve 
gotta wind him up, both mentally and 
physically, get him on his soapbox, 


—as they battled 
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Clemente (above) complains of aches and 
pains before every game, but they are for- 
gotten when he churns into action as one~ 
of baseball’s most exciting players. Oliva, 
on the other hand, seldom complains about 
anything, bringing to the game a quiet, 
steady excellence. This past season Cle- 
mente sought his fifth National League 
batting title, while Oliva was after his 
third American League championship. 
Going into the 1970 season, Clemente’s 
lifetime average was .312, Oliva’s .308. 


do anything, to get him in the line- 
up.” 

On this Saturday morning Cle- 
mente never makes it to batting prac- 
tice. In the Pirates’ runway he meets 
catcher Jerry May who tells him he 
is not in the lineup. 

“T am not playing today?” says 
Clemente. “That can’t be. I must 
talk to the manager about that,” and 
he returns to the locker room, disap- 
pearing into Murtaugh’s dressing 
room. A few minutes later Cle- 
mente’s name is penciled onto the 
lineup card over Willie Stargell’s. 


Before the Minnesota Twins take 
on the second-place California An- 
gels, Tony Oliva is sitting in front of 
his locker, talking casually about the 
art of hitting. As he speaks he in- 
spects a carton of new bats he has 
just received, 

“It is really very simple,” says 
Oliva. “You just try to see the ball 
clearly and then hit it very hard. I 
don’t worry about hitting the ball to 
any certain field, or in the air, or on 
the ground. I just try to get good 
wood on the ball, that’s all.” 

He pulls out a smooth, yellow bat 
and begins rubbing his fingertips 
lightly over the most meaty part. He 
massages the grain for a few mo- 
ments, as if like a safe-cracker he is 
seeking its most vulnerable part. 
“You can always tell a bat with good 
wood by how close the grains are 
pressed together,” and then he seems 
to forget that I am even there as he 
inspects his new bats, gripping them, 
cocking them at his shoulder, lost in 
their comfortable feel in his hands. 

“It’s all right for Tony to say all 
a hitter has to do is see the ball clearly 
and then hit it hard,” comments Tom 
Tischinski from a locker beside 
Oliva’s. ‘“He can see it better than the 
rest of us, and he can hit it harder. 
For us it isn’t so simple.” 

Oliva laughs and shakes his head. 
“It is easy, man, hitting a ball, It is 
an easy thing.” And then he calls out 
to Jim Kaat, who has just entered 
the locker room. “Kittie, I need your 
tickets for tonight. Okay?” Kaat nods 
and Oliva smiles delightedly and 
writes Kaat’s name on the back of an 
envelope. Oliva goes through the 


same process with a number of Min- 
nesota players, writing their names 
on the envelope, until he has ac- 
cumulated the complimentary tickets 
of six players. 

“T haven't really changed as a hit- 
ter since I came to the major 
leagues,” Oliva adds. “I still swing 
only at pitches I like even if they are 
balls. If 1 ever started swinging only 
at strikes I wouldn’t hit .200.” As 
he talks about his career he notices 
that Cesar Tovar and Leo Cardenas 
are arguing simultaneously with a re- 
porter about the inferior treatment 
Latin American ballplayers receive 
in the States. They argue about sal- 
aries, and off-season benefits, until 
their discussion seems about to be- 
come a violent argument. Oliva stops 
talking about hitting and yells some- 
thing in Spanish to Tovar. Then he 
tosses Tovar the envelope with the 
list of names on it. Tovar smiles and 
thanks Oliva and tucks the envelope 
into his locker. 

After Oliva leaves for batting prac- 
tice, Twins manager Bill Rigney says 
of him, “Tony’s invaluable to this 
club. And I don’t only mean because 
of his hitting. He may not be as color- 
ful as guys like Mays or Clemente, 
but in his own quiet way he helps 
the club. Mays and Clemente excite 
a club just by the way they walk into 
a locker room, whereas Tony is more 
relaxed, easy going. He never com- 
plains about anything, and plenty of 
times he'll be the mediator between 
the Latin and American players in 
any dispute.” 


Despite their apparent differences 
as personalities, Tony Oliva and Ro- 
berto Clemente are much alike as 
ballplayers. Both are speedy, excel- 
ent fielders, and both have won 
their respective league’s batting 
championship at least twice. Cle- 
mente, the older of the two and a 
15-year major-league veteran, led the 
National League in 1961, 1964, 
1965 and 1967, with respective 
averages of .351, .339, .329 and 
.367. Oliva, an eight-year veteran, 
won the American League crown in 
1964 and 1965 with averages of .323 
and .321. His lifetime average going 
into 1970 was .308 while Clemente’s 


was .312, As of August 26 Cle- 
mente was leading the National 
League with a .364 average while 
Oliva was leading with a .322 aver- 
age in the American League. Both 
men were principal reasons why their 
teams were in the pennant fights in 
their respective divisions. The Pi- 
rates were in first place, 2/2 games 
ahead of the Mets, while the Twins 
were in first place, four games ahead 
of California. 

Their similarities as hitters don’t 
stop with their averages, however. 
Both men are aggressive, bad-ball 
hitters who are just as liable to hit a 
ball a foot off the plate as one a foot 
inside. They are both noted for the 
sharp line drives they drill haphaz- 
ardly to all parts of a ballpark and 
which make them almost impossible 
to defend against. 

It is only as personalities that the 
two men’s real differences become 
evident. . . And yet, despite such dif- 
ferences, each man’s distinctive per- 
sonality seems almost as vital to his 
club as his physical achievements. 

Oliva is a plain, uncomplicated 
man who has the ability to disarm 
strangers. The first time I approached 
his locker he looked up at me and 
said, “Hey, man, I dig those pants. 
They’re groovy, like Spanish pants,” 
then he stuffed the remainder of a 
pizza slice into his mouth and shook 
my hand. But other than his pleasant- 
ness, -he is basically a subdued man 
both in personality and even dress. 
He often wears plain, short-sleeved 
shirts and dark slacks that seem de- 
void of any distinctive personality. 


Clemente's desire for perfection at bat 
(left) and In everything else he does has 
sometimes led to friction with people 
around the ballclub. Oliva finds It easier 
to take things in stride, making him a per- 
fect mediator for disputes on the Twins. 


He is the kind of man who seldom 
stands out in either words or deeds, 
and often his accomplishments seem 
both illusory and distinct at the same 
time. For instance, as a hitter he will 
go 4-for-10 in a three-game series, 
and it will seem he wasn’t even play- 
ing. 

As a person Oliva seems con- 
stantly to be drifting along the edges 
of things, softening them, calming 
tensions, tidying things up so that 
all the wrinkles disappear. He seems 
to have no complaints about his life 
as it has been doled out to him. He 
wants only to be in the lineup each 
day, to fondle his bats before a game, 
to savor every aspect of the game of 
baseball, and then at night to go 
home to his wife and two small chil- 
dren, 

“T enjoy everything now,” he says. 
“When I was a rookie I was always 
scared and lonely. I did not know 
anyone, and then I was always afraid 
I would be sent to the minors again. 
Now I know I will be in the lineup 
every day. I have my family. I love 
it here in Minneapolis. It is clean 
and friendly and you can leave your 
car door open without having anyone 
steal anything.” 

It is only after talking to Tony 
Oliva for a while that he will even 
begin to admit that life could be bet- 
ter for him. “I am from Cuba,” he 


says, “and I haven’t seen my family 
(mother, father, brothers and sisters) 
for nine years. The only thing I would 
like now, is to be reunited with them. 
Then I would be completely happy.” 

The only thing that would seem to 
make Roberto Clemente happy is 
complete perfection in life. Clemente 
is a serious, complex, sensitive man 
who at first conceals his native intel- 
ligence beneath a sullen exterior. 
When I approached him about a 
story he seemed annoyed and said 
that he wouldn’t be able to spend any 
time with me. But after a few days 
he began to go out of his way to seek 
me out and give elaborate, intelligent 
explanations to questions. 

Unlike Oliva, Clemente is explo- 
sive both as a personality and as a 
ballplayer. He wears silk suits and 
shirts, and often is mistaken for 
Harry Belafonte. As a player, he will 
break wide open a ballgame with 
a diving catch or a stolen base. Even 
when he goes 1-for-4 he seems to 
have done more in a game than 
Oliva, who might have gone 3-for-4. 
He is the kind of man who excites a 
club, who unites them around a com- 
mon interest. And he is that common 
interest. The Pirates pamper Cle- 
mente both physically and mentally, 
catering to his moods so as to draw 
the best possible performance from 
him that day. They loosen him up 
so that he will carry the team with 
him. 

They pamper him, though, not so 
much because they are obsequious 
to a star, but because they have a 
deep affection for him. He is their 


own “Peck’s Bad Boy.” They know 
he feels he has been cheated of the 
fame and fortune he rightly deserved 
through the years, and so they supply 
him with the attention he has missed. 
They know it is not the special treat- 
ment he really craves, the ability to 
miss batting practice or outfield prac- 
tice, but that he wants the freedom 
to be able to demand special treat- 
ment. Like Willie Mays, Clemente 
wants to be able to say he doesn’t 
feel like playing today or tomorrow, 
even though he might not use that 
freedom. Just the freedom is enough. 
If Danny Murtaugh gave him such 
freedom he would probably miss a 
lot fewer games than he has over the 
years. That is why he often resorts 
to complaining about injuries to get 
out of a lineup, since that is the only 
recourse open to him. Also, he’s such 
a perfectionist that he does not want 
to step in front of 40,000 people un- 
less he’s at his best. 

Oliva, like Clemente, feels that he 
has never really gotten the recogni- 
tion he deserves. The difference is 
that it does not especially bother 
Oliva. He accepts life’s inadequacies 
philosophically. 

“TJ know I’m from Cuba and I 
don’t get the publicity I should,” he 
says. “But I’m not from here, an 
American, and it is only natural I 
don’t get the same treatment. If I 
play in Cuba and Americans play 
there, maybe they not get much good 
publicity either. At first it bother me 
a little, but then I don’t think about 
it much and it doesn’t bother me at 
all. All I (Continued on page 84) 
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Right now, few people outside 
Detroit know how to spell his name. 
But if the young Red Wing center 
continues to score like he did last 
year, you can be sure they'll learn 


BY JOE FALLS 


The Unger family of Calgary in 
Alberta, Canada, never knew it had 
a National Hockey League arena in its 
basement, but that’s where “Gordie 
Howe’”—or Garry Unger, as he was 
better known to the family—used to 
perform incredible nightly heroics. 
The arena was constructed of orange 
crates, and the puck was a tennis ball, 
and Garry-Gordie broke every NHL 
scoring record in history. He’d shoot 
from all angles, in every possible way 
—backhanders, slap shots and screen 
shots (from behind the furnace). 
He’d also do the announcing. And 
once in a while, when Garry-Gordie 
did something particularly outstand- 
ing, he’d also give himself a standing 
ovation (what is the sound of one 
boy clapping?). 

Now Garry Unger is 22 and, ina 
pleasant sort of way, has already 
found himself the victim of a hockey 
generation gap. “Do you know what 
happened the other day?” he asked 
recently. “I get this letter from a kid 
who plays hockey in the road in front 
of his house, and he tells me that he 
announces the games to himself and 
he says when he plays he is always 
Garry Unger. Can you imagine that 
. .. somebody thinking they’re me?!” 

If that boy is very lucky, his fan- 
tasies may come true the way they 


did for the real Garry Unger. A cen- 
ter for the Detroit Red Wings and a 
teammate and close friend of his old 
boyhood hero, Gordie Howe, Unger 
established himself as one of hockey’s 
brightest young stars last season 
when he scored 42 goals, just one 
less than league-leader Phil Espo- 
sito. With Esposito, Bobby Orr and 
Derek Sanderson of the Stanley Cup 
champion Boston Bruins monopo- 
lizing hockey headlines, Unger’s re- 
markable performance in only his 
second full NHL season didn’t re- 
ceive the attention it deserved. But 
with everything he has going for 
him—goals, good looks, long hair, 
mod clothes, wild hobbies, a love of 
fun, and Miss America as a some- 
times date and friend—it doesn’t 
figure to be long before he becomes 
one of the game’s most popular 
figures. The boy in the road and the 
30 or so fans—mostly female—who 
write Unger every day are the ad- 
vance guard. So editors, reporters 
and photographers please note: that’s 
Garry with two “r’s.” 

Unger is among the rarest of 
hockey players, a natural scorer. 
“I’m pretty lucky,” he says. “I’ve 
never had too much trouble putting 
the puck in the net. I don’t know 
why it is, (Continued on page 92) 
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“I was surprised. I had always 
thought that if Cleveland had any 
untouchables, they were Leroy Kelly 
and me.” That was the reaction of 
ex-Brown standout receiver Paul 
Warfield to the most spectacular deal 
so far in the one-year history of in- 
terconference trading. It was a deal 
that sent Warfield to the AFC Miami 
Dolphins for the Dolphins’ No. 1 
draft choice. 

Both teams are happy. The 
Browns used their draft choice to se- 
lect Purdue quarterback Mike Phipps 
as insurance for No. 1 man Bill Nel- 
sen, who has a history of knee in- 
juries. And the Dolphins got a deep 
threat who in just a little over five 
seasons with the Browns scored 44 
touchdowns. Cleveland owner Art 
Modell called the trading of Warfield 
the toughest thing he’s had to do in 
his ten years with the Browns. 


Miami has hotels, \ 7 ) 
beaches, sunand Wj 
now—in Paul : 


Wartield—one 
great receiver 


| 
a > 
‘‘l expect to get special attention from the defenses we'll 4 
face. The last few years at Cleveland I had double ; 
coverage at least 50 percent of the time, and in many \ 
games it was even more offen than that. I’m used to it. 
In fact, I’m afraid that being covered one-on-one is a luxury 
for me. But it’s my job to get open no matter what”’ 


Paul (right) with quarterback Bob Griese, 
his new roommate. ‘‘Rooming together 
was Coach Shula’s idea,’ Warfield said, 
“and | think it has helped. First, we're 
getting to know each other quicker. And 
we tell each other about the teams and 
players the other hasn’t faced before.” 


At first, more than his new uniform felt 
strange. ‘The terminology is different, so 
for the first week | was a little hesitant 
in my patterns and blocking,’”’ Paul said. 
“But as for the patterns themselves, they 
may have different names, but ! feel 
they’re basically the same on all teams.” 


Warfield with Miami coach Don Shula. “I 
felt much better knowing he'd be there,” 
says Paul. “He was a touch of the NFL 
coming with me, plus | knew several 
players in college who were with him on 
the Colts and spoke highly of him. And, of 
course, his pro record speaks for itself.” 
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DEVOUTLY 


When he was a quarterback at Brown, it 
was written that "he cant run; he cant 
pass. All he can do is think and win: 
These days, as the head coach at Penn 
State, Paterno still is relying on his guile 
and imagination—and hes still winning 


For several years now I have been 
studying the habits of football teams, 
college and pro, and comparing them 
to the public personalities of their 
coaches to see what well-rounded 
equations I could come up with. The 
results have been entertaining—if 
not in constant support of the theory 
that a football coach has his game 
plan written all over his ego. For 
example, a Vince Lombardi had to 
win with conservative, unerring 
teams addicted to the power sweep; 
a Paul Brown team had to be austere 
and tirelessly efficient in funda- 
mentals; Woody Hayes would pro- 
duce all those three-yards-and-a- 
cloud-of-dust teams (although his 
personality seems recently to have 
undergone a middle-age transforma- 
tion); Allie Sherman—of course he 
would offer splashy Sunday per- 
formances with limited content. | 
admit that Weeb Ewbank of the Jets 
disrupts the equation somewhat, but 
I suspect that he is so sound of foot- 
ball mind and management tech- 
nique that he could change his 
fashion to match the quality of ma- 
terial season after season. 

But the theory really takes on vi- 
tality when applied to a most success- 
ful college coach of recent years— 
Joe Paterno of Penn State. Having 


WAYS OF 
JOE 
PATERNO 


BY JACK NEWCOMBE 


observed Paterno since we went to 
college together at Brown—back 
there on the Ivy brink of the Silent 
*50s—lI must admit that I have been 
unsurprised by the great success of his 
football teams at Penn State and by 
the bold and sometimes confounding 
ways he continues to win, or at least 
avoid defeat. I wouldn’t have guessed 
that he would run with the ball in a 
fourth-and-one situation on his own 
15 while holding a 17-point lead in 
his very first bowl game, but it was 
completely in character. “Good old 
Joe,” I remember thinking as I 
watched the Penn State and Florida 
State lines collide on the TV screen 
—and saw the play stopped short of 
the needed yard. If I had been able 
to spot Paterno on the sidelines after 
that critical failure I think I would 
have seen the unmistakable figure of 
self-assurance, of a man who had run 
a deep risk for his own good-enough 
reasons, as he drove his flagging de- 
fensive team back to work. More re- 
cently, when Penn State came from 
behind in the final seconds of the 
Orange Bowl game and went for the 
two-point conversion needed to win 
(not once, but twice because Kansas 
had 12 men on the field) there were 
no thoughts of preserving streaks, 
rankings, reputations by playing for 


the tie—as other football powers 
have so meekly done in the past. 
Paterno has never been timid about 
risking defeat while spending every- 
thing he has on victory. “If we 
couldn’t win, we’d lose,” he said 
later. 

There is, for those of us who re- 
member Paterno of two decades ago, 
another striking coach-team resem- 
blance. Joe was a hard-nosed defen- 
sive player and a surprisingly enter- 
prising quarterback at Brown. But 
he was not what you would call 
classically equipped with golden arm 
or graceful guile. I can’t remember a 
spiral pass he threw—yet surely he 
did because he got the job done so 
often. He had Joe Kapp’s eagerness 
to run the ball but, at nearly 170 
pounds, he was far less menacing. 
Watching Joe scramble unstylishly to 
a first down, one had the distinct 
feeling that Joe was very busy plot- 
ting the next ten yards. The late 
sports editor Stanley Woodward, a 
most opinionated football scholar, 
said of Paterno: “He can’t run; he 
can’t pass. All he can do is think 
and win.” 

I am not suggesting that Penn State 
has deliberately avoided offering 
grants-in-aid to golden-armed quar- 
terbacks, but those they have ac- 


quired lately seem to be cast more in 
the mold of Joe Paterno than, say, 
Joe Namath. Last year’s team, for ex- 
ample, which pushed the State record 
to 30 consecutive games without de- 
feat and which won for the second 
straight time in the Orange Bowl, 
scored only one of its 42 touchdowns 
with a pass. This statistic speaks elo- 
quently of State’s ballcarriers, par- 
ticularly Charlie Pittman, the All- 
America halfback, who was called 
upon so often. But it also suggests 
that quarterback Chuck Burkhart, 
like his coach in his time, did not 
strike terror in the hearts of de- 
fenders when he dropped back and 
raised his passing arm. State’s de- 
fense was typically Paterno—smart 
and resolute, the best in college foot- 
ball. (The belief lingers at State Col- 
lege that their team could have 
handled Texas, disputably ranked 
No. 1, more easily than they handled 
well-balanced Missouri in the Orange 
Bowl, because the Texans leaned so 
heavily on the running game; State 
devoured good-run, sprint-out pass 
teams. ) 

Recently I visited State College 
after a long absence to see what na- 
tional success had done for Paterno 
and the onetime Pennsylvania aggie 
school that sprawls so pleasantly 


across the rustic mountain country. 
Paterno has changed little in appear- 
ance—he still looks too frail to quar- 
terback a college team, The wit is 
there—after he had picked me up in 
his car we discussed his boredom 
with typical middleclass enthusiasms: 
car, lawn, hedge, garden, patio, do- 
it-yourself schemes. “‘As I have ex- 
plained to my wife,” he said, “my 
mind has just enough room for a few 
truly great ideas and I don’t want to 
crowd it with trivia.” As a college 
senior Paterno won the admiring at- 
tention of Eastern football writers, 
not an easy group to get the atten- 
tion of, when he answered the stock 
question of how Brown would do 
without graduating quarterback 
Eddie Finn, the best passer in the 
school’s history. “Better,” Paterno 
said. He was right. I notice that one- 
liners attributed to Paterno now get 
on the service wires regularly each 
fall. Examples: “What do. you think 
about LSD?” Paterno: “Not too 
much. Notre Dame would beat them 
by three touchdowns.” Paterno dis- 
cussing a player on his squad: “It 
isn’t that I like the boy because he’s 
Italian; I like him because I’m 
Italian.” On his new son, David: “He 
looks like he'll be a lineman someday. 
He never smiles.” I’m sure Joe still 


writes his own stuff; he always did 
in English Lit at Brown. 

Unlike most coaches, Paterno is 
continually provoked by thoughts 
which have nothing to do with foot- 
ball. He can be curious about the 
sociological aspects of the emer- 
gence of the blacks as the real 
achievers in sports during the 1960s 
or the growing malaise of the Ameri- 
can spirit. When we met he had been 
reading the argument by Cornell 
professor of government Andrew 
Hacker that we had come to “the 
end of the American era” because we 
no longer possess the qualities on 
which citizenship in a democracy de- 
pends—and he wondered how much 
he was in agreement. When the uni- 
versity is in regular session Paterno 
takes his seat for Monday lunch at 
the reserved faculty table at the Cor- 
ner Restaurant just beyond the 
campus gate on West College Ave. 
There he patiently answers questions 
on the perplexities of last Saturday’s 
game—but much prefers to listen to 
the heated academic debates on the 
Middle East situation, the economy 
or U.S. involvement in Indochina. 
“Actually last season,” he says, “they 
laid off me. They were too busy sec- 
ond-guessing the vice-president in 
charge of student affairs.” But then 
Paterno had an inordinate back- 
ground for a football coach. Surely 
he’s the only English major from an 
Ivy School who went on to coach 
three bowl teams in successive sea- 
sons. Must be an Ivy, ECAC, AAU, 
NCAA first. I know damned well it’s 
a record for the English Department 
at Brown. 

Pennsylvania State University (and 
very particularly the coaches’ quar- 
ters in the old Recreation Building) 
does show some of the fringe benefits 
from the winning streak, bowl visits, 
network TY appearances. The new 
tennis courts spread out farther, the 
steel rows of Beaver Stadium seem 
to reach a little higher into the sky, 
and the cluttered office where the as- 
sistant coaches (including Paterno) 
used to sit on top of one another like 
so many insurance salesmen has been 
expanded into a paneled recruit-se- 
ducing reception room, a comfort- 
able spread for Paterno and, signifi- 
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cantly, individual offices for the prin- 
cipal talent scout and the players’ 
academic advisor. The two offices 
point up two of Paterno’s strong 
areas: he picks talent shrewdly (“We 
do not play the numbers game”) and 
he makes sure his two dozen scholar- 
ship choices get sound ‘academic 
guidance so that they will move nor- 
mally toward a degree, The class- 
room record of Penn State football 
players is unusually high; of 21 
grant-in-aid players who started with 
Paterno four years ago, all but two 
received their degrees in the last 
graduating class. Charlie Pittman, a 
°70 graduate, was accepted at Har- 
vard’s School of Business and 
Paterno doesn’t hide his disappoint- 
ment that Pittman went for the pro 
football lure instead. 

“One of the worst things about 
college football,” he says, “is that the 
players are special—students apart. 
I don’t even want the freshmen to 
report early, before their class. If 
they do they get to know the campus, 
the hangouts, before anyone else— 
they become special right away.” 
Paterno makes his players adhere to 
regular university residence rules: a 
dorm assignment for freshmen (no 
apartments until the senior year); 
compulsory study hall for the first 
year (“even if the player is an A 
student’). 

Behind the coffee table in Paterno’s 
office there is a cluster of “When In 
Doubt—Punt” signs that were sent 
to him after that epic fourth-down 
decision in the 1968 Gator Bowl. I 
reminded him of another critical 
gamble he had taken which paid off 
beautifully for Brown years ago. Un- 
fortunately there were very few wit- 
nesses besides the players, officials, 
coaches and myself in the Yale Bowl 
on this day of memory. Yale was 
heavily favored, having lost only to 
a good Wisconsin team by nine 
points, but was having an embarrass- 
ing time holding onto the ball in a 
driving rainstorm that threatened to 
fill the Bowl with water right up to 
row QQ. With the score tied in the 
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third period and Brown in Yale ter- 
ritory, Paterno, a brash sophomore 
substitute quarterback, told Freddie 
Kozak to quick-kick. Kozak, who 
was having enough trouble in all the 
slop punting from formation, pro- 
tested: “Coach doesn’t say to quick- 
kick.” 

“I do,” snapped Paterno, the 
water rolling off his brown-and-white 
helmet. “Look, you quick-kick, they 
fumble—and we score!” 

Kozak was so impressed with 
Paterno’s logic that he got good foot 
on the ball from his position at left- 
half and it carried to the Yale six. 
There Levi Jackson, handicapped by 
the poor visibility and the surprise 
appearance of the ball, promptly 
fumbled. Brown recovered and four 
plays later—it was hard slog all the 
way—scored. The 20-14 victory 
over Yale was an enormous aston- 
ishment when word got to the outside 
world; it also marked the beginning 
of the brightest period in Brown 
football, in which Paterno found 
himself playing an increasingly in- 
fluential role. 

I, of course, had to ask Paterno 
about the more famous decision in 
the Florida State game, now that so 


much public second-guessing had 


come and gone. He laughed and said, 
“The other day I went over some 
notes I’d made at a coaching clinic 
given by Woody Hayes. I noticed 
that at the top of the list of Ways 
Coaches Can Lose, I had written ‘not 
kicking on fourth down.’ But in the 
Gator Bowl there I was on the bench 
with a very tired defensive team. I 
had told the players, time after time, 
you have to take chances to win. It 
was a moment to put up or shut up. 
Vd do it all over again.” Good old 
Joe! 

(That backfired play which en- 
abled Florida State to tie, 17-17, has 
produced several long-term advan- 
tages for Paterno and Penn State. Not 
only did it project Paterno into na- 
tional prominence as a nervy heretic 
among the coaching orthodoxy but it 
has, Joe admits, helped recruiting 


and cast a cheery alumni glow.) 

When Paterno and I were in col- 
lege there were no visible anarchists 
on campus, no problems with mi- 
nority groups on the football team 
(Paterno was a member of the only 
significant minority group, a handful 
of graduates from Brooklyn Prep 
who accounted for an important slice 
of the team’s talent); at the time Levi 
Jackson was quietly setting a prece- 
dent by becoming the first black to 
captain a Yale team. Maybe it helped 
Joe to be an Italian boy from Brook- 
lyn coming into the Ivy environment, 
because he has had success avoiding 
some of the more inflammable prob- 
lems in coaching today. His teams 
have all had a small minority of 
blacks but he—and they—have not 
had serious troubles. Joe says that 
for one thing the atmosphere at the 
rural campus and town is relatively 
comfortable for blacks. Paterno 
works hard to make sure that the 
climate extends to the football squad 
and all its activities. 

“You can’t just say that everything 
is even here for black and white 
players alike,” he says. “It’s just as 
important to make things appear to 
be fair. You can’t assume that when 
blacks come to the university they 
will have it the same as others; if you 
assume anything it’s that they won’t 
have it so good. It takes a super 
black to get what the average white 
student has, Yet so many of the black 
athletes we have had have been ex- 
cellent students, too. Real achievers 
—from Jess Arnelle in the ’50s to 
Charlie Pittman. I think that the 
black player has a little more in- 
genuity out there, a little more drive. 
It’s their time—just as it once was for 
the Irish in boxing, the Poles in 
football,” 

Joe has been hit by the frustration 
of knowing that he cannot relate di- 
rectly to the problems of his black 
athletes. “There was recently some 
tension between a black player and 
a white on the team,” he said. “When 
I discussed it with the black player 
and said, ‘Look, we can’t let this go 
on,’ the boy told me that in the town 
he came from (a middle-sized Penn- 
sylvania city) he had never had a 
chance to (Continued on page 30) 


Popular Bud Harrelson, the Mets thin 


man, may hit like a sparrow, but 
he fields like a hawk 


BY PHIL BERGER 


When Bud Harrelson of the New 

York Mets hit a baseball out of a 

ballpark on April 17, 1970, the re- 

action was predictable. 

—The opposing Philadelphia 

Phillies wore what Harrelson 

recalls as “who-you-kidding” 

expressions as he ran the 
bases. 

—Young Harrelson ad- 

mirers demanded to feel the 

arm that smote the shot, a 

request as uncommonly silly 

as, say, wanting to cuddle 


with Phyllis Diller. 
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—Harrelson’s wife Yvonne 
phoned the ballpark and asked 
whether her-husband-the-shortstop 
was feeling all right. 

—Roommate Tom Seaver an- 
nounced a few days later: “Word 
has got around the clubhouse that 
Buddy stands in front of the hotel- 
room mirror all the time and flexes 
his muscle. This is absolutely false. 
He does not stand there all the time.” 

That reaction notwithstanding, let 
us make one thing perfectly clear: 
home runs are nothing new to Derrel 
McKinley Harrelson. Back on Au- 
gust 17, 1967—-who could forget it? 
—bad Bud hit another, courtesy of 
Al Luplow’s bile. 

Luplow’s bile was agitated when 
Harrelson hit a ball down the right 
field foul line. Luplow, an ex-Met in 
the employ of the Pittsburgh Pirates 
as a rightfielder, contended the ball 
was foul. He addressed this senti- 
ment to the umpire nearest at hand. 
Meanwhile, the ball rolled to the wall 
and Harrelson rolled around the 
bases. Home run. 

On such dubious blows sluggers 
of course are not made. But when 
Harrelson legitimately hit home run 
No. 2 at Shea Stadium last April, 
reevaluation was in order. As Bud 
himself stated at the time: “Seven- 
hundred-twelve more and I tie Babe 
Ruth.” 

Well, all right, mighty Casey he 
is not. What Harrelson is is a likable 
young man dedicated to making his 
fame and fortune through virtuous 
application and self-scrutiny and not, 
surely, body beautiful. The fact is 
that in the Mets’ locker room Har- 
relson more nearly resembles the bat- 
boy than a red-blooded Amazin’. 
By late last August the contrast 
was even more startling. The 5-101 
Harrelson was weary, his face was 
gaunt, he was ten pounds under- 
weight at 149. Though he does not 
smoke in public, he was nervously 
chain-dragging on cigarettes and 
looked like a pool hall consumptive. 

But Harrelson was no misfit. If he 
required B-12 shots and milk shakes 
and pastries to stay afloat, he was 
nevertheless holding up admirably 
well under the strain of another long 
season. 


In the field he continued to bring 
off the whirling pirouettes that had 
given Casey Stengel divine visions 
six years before at a Mets instruc- 
tional camp. In midsummer, bone- 
tired or not, Bud tied a major-league 
one-season record for shortstops by 
going 54 straight games without an 
error. 

Moreover, he was swinging the 
bat with increasing vigor, progress 
he attributed equally to offseason 
weightlifting and growing familiarity 
with batting lefthanded. The ability 
to bat lefty is one that Harrelson ac- 
quired as a pro. “It was in spring 
training in ’66,” he recalls. “I was 
taking batting practice against Iron 
Mike, the pitching machine. Well, 
you know how the ball doesn’t come 
from Iron Mike as it does from a 
pitcher. You get into bad habits bat- 
ting against Iron. So I decided to 
bat lefty rather than righty, my nat- 
ural way. 

“Well, Solly Hemus, who was my 
Triple A manager, and Bob Schef- 
fing (then the Mets’ minor-league 
director) thought I looked pretty 
good lefty and encouraged me to 
stay with switchhitting. I thought 
about it, and it made sense. It made 
me more valuable to a manager, and 
was a good way to get longevity and 
security in the game. The funny thing 
is that the newness of batting lefty 
makes you concentrate more, and 
since I’ve been in the majors I’ve 
hit a little better lefty than righty. (In 
1969 he batted .269 lefty, .189 
righty.) 

“Anyhow the past couple sea- 
sons I’ve worked with weights, most- 
ly curls for my forearms and arms, 
about 85 pounds worth. After each 
set, I swing a heavy bat just to loosen 
the muscles so they don’t get tight 
and hurt my swing. This year I’ve 
had at least 50 hits to rightfield 
whereas last year I had only five or 
six.” 

That authority at the bat should 
continue to pay off. As Harrelson 
says, “I can envision more doubles 
and triples and once that happens 
other teams will play me regularly. 
That, in turn, is going to open up 
the field for me and help my batting 
average.” 


Still, Buddo, as intimates call him, 
knows that it shall remain a strug- 
gle to stay around .250, the respecta- 
bility mark for a shortstop. “The 
thing is,” he says, ‘“‘a guy like me has 
to keep working at this game, has to 
keep educating himself. In the 
minors, they made me over as a hit- 
ter (he hit .221 and .231 his first 
two years). In high school and col- 
lege I was a free-swinger at the plate; 


at Salinas they made me into a punch 
’n’ judy hitter, a guy who went with 
the pitch. Then I turned to switch- 
hitting. Well, the big problem with 
all that was to get motion into the 
swing, to keep my hands active with 
the bat. Particularly for a guy my 
size who doesn’t have any real power 
to begin with, and especially when 
I get tired.” 

Out of necessity has come inven- 


tion for Harrelson: over the years 
he’s tinkered with his batting style 
to help him cope with pitchers. This 
has gone beyond just the switch- 
hitting. “When I was with the Mets 
in °66, Whitey Herzog was the bat- 
ting coach and he had me moving 
my right knee back toward the catch- 
er to get my bat moving. 

“Then Yogi (Berra) became hit- 
ting coach (Continued on page 90) 
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It is the summer of 1969 in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, and dozens of appre- 
hensive Washington Redskins are 
gathered in the hot sun under the 
baleful gaze of their new head coach, 
Vince Lombardi. 

Larry Brown is more nervous than 
most. With good reason. He is an 
obscure eighth-round draft pick from 
Kansas State, a small running back 
with no reputation who is trying to 
impress a pro football legend. And 
he can’t hear the damned signals. 

Lombardi, who doesn’t miss a 
blade of grass rippling, is puzzled. 
He has noticed Brown. He likes the 
way he jitterbugs through the line in 
scrimmages. He is impressed with 
the way he throws his 5-11, 195- 
pound body into linemen 70 pounds 
heavier. But the coach can’t figure 
out why the kid hesitates a fraction 
of a second before he gets off the 
mark. 

A less thorough man might dis- 
miss Brown for not knowing the 
plays. Lombardi decides to investi- 
gate further. The truth finally comes 
out. Larry tells Lombardi he is hav- 
ing trouble hearing the quarterback 
call signals, particularly if he lines up 
on the left side. No wonder, since he 
had been born almost totally deaf in 
his right ear, a fact he hadn’t revealed 
to the Redskin physician because he 
didn’t wish to be thought anything 
but a perfect physical specimen com- 
ing into training camp. 

Lombardi is astounded—and re- 
lieved. Better a half-deaf runner than 
one who doesn’t know his plays. The 


BY RAYMOND HILL 


An undersized, 
partially deaf, 
obscure running 
back was the Redskins’ 
prize rookie.in 1969. 


Now he is out to prove that his 


fine year wasnt 
just an accident 


coach immediately sets out to cor- 
rect the problem. First, he rear- 
ranges the huddle so that Larry is 
always on the quarterback’s right. 
Next, he petitions Pete Rozelle’s of- 
fice for permission to use a special 
transistorized device, an artificial ear, 
in Larry’s helmet. Lombardi has to 
get Rozelle’s consent because of a 
league ban on radio equipment worn 
by players. Some years back, Paul 
Brown, then head coach of Cleve- 
land, experimented with a short 
wave receiver in the helmet of his 
quarterback. It was much more effi- 
cient than his messenger guards, but 
soon other teams began arming them- 
selves with radios to try to intercept 
Brown’s play selections. The elec- 
tronic warfare was getting out of 
hand, so the commissioner stepped 
in and banned it. Lombardi has no 
trouble, however, in convincing the 
authorities that Larry is a special 
case. 

Larry Brown’s device itself is mi- 
nute, indestructible and looks like 
something out of Mission Impossible. 
It consists of an amplifier inside the 
tight earhole of his helmet and a 
transmitter over his left ear. The am- 
plifier picks up all the sounds from 
his right side, his deaf side, and trans- 
mits them to his good ear. 

It worked. How it worked! Brown 
won a place on the squad, then be- 
came a starter and went on to finish 
fourth in the NFL in rushing with 
888 yards on 202 carries, a 4.4 yard 
average. He also caught 34 passes 
for 302 yards, and his obvious en- 


thusiasm for contact established him 
as one of the finer blocking backs 
in the pros. Brown’s fabulous year 
ended with him challenging Calvin 
Hill for Rookie of the Year honors, 
starting for the East squad in the 
Pro Bowl and earning accolades 
from admiring veterans. Said Paul 
Dickson, Redskin offensive backfield 
coach: “Larry has fine quickness 
and cat-like agility. He can really 
read his blocks on the move.” One 
of the men who threw those blocks, 
ten-year veteran guard Vince Pro- 
muto, agreed: “We don’t have to 
hold our blocks long with Larry run- 
ning. We just drive out and he knows 
when and where to break. Great tim- 
ing.” 

That timing was evident midway 
through the second quarter of a pre- 
season game against the Boston Pa- 
triots this summer. Brown scored a 
touchdown, and made it look decep- 
tively easy. Washington was on the 
Boston 11-yard line, with Larry 
lined up behind and to the left of 
quarterback Sonny Jurgensen. At 
the snap of the ball, Brown delayed, 
then bolted into the left flat, reached 
up and pulled in Jurgensen’s pass. 
No one was within five yards of him 
as he cruised into the end zone. 

Brown played one series into the 
third quarter and was rested the re- 
mainder of the game, won easily by 
the Redskins. He deserved the 
breather, having played two periods 
of the kind of all-out football his 
teammates and coaches have come 
to expect of him. He threw some dev- 
astating blocks to spring running 
mate Charley Harraway. He played 
a big part in keeping the Boston de- 
fenders away from Jurgensen, allow- 
ing Sonny to throw three other scor- 
ing passes. And every moment he 
wasn’t carrying the ball or blocking, 
he was decoying into the left flat, 
lulling the Boston right linebacker 
into a dangerous complacency until 
it was time to strike. 

Game over, the Redskins moved 
past autograph seekers and into the 
muggy Boston College fieldhouse, 
where they assembled in the locker 
room for interim head coach Bill 
Austin’s postgame speech. Austin 
praised (Continued on page 32) 
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Jim Merritt lit the cigarette, inhaled 
and watched the smoke rise. He 
reached for his second cup of coffee. 
What he liked best on these morn- 
ings, sitting here in the living room, 
staring out through the bay window 
at the trees down the hill, was the 
calmness and peacefulness of it all. 
The zillions of people living in big 
cities like New York, they wouldn’t 
understand this—the countryness of 
it. As he’d been saying yesterday, 
“Each morning I sit up on top of my 
hill and I look down on the world.” 

That world is the rolling green hills 
around Williamsburg, Ohio, about 
50 miles east of Cincinnati. (“When 
you visit Jim,” says a teammate, “‘it’s 
a road trip.”) It is a world filled with 
Jim Merritt’s kind of people: con- 
servative people who don’t, for ex- 
ample, care for the new kind of 
movies with the nudity and obsceni- 
ties. Jim and Jean Merritt go mostly 
to Walt Disney and John Wayne 
movies. Around Williamsburg peo- 
ple grow beefsteak tomatoes the size 
of melons in their backyards. The 
men like to fix things and keep their 
property neat and manicured and 
painted. They hunt rabbit and squir- 
rel in the fall and go frog-gigging in 
the ponds around Williamsburg, 
flashing a light to pick out the frog 
and harpooning it with a long fork. 
On a day off they'll take the kids 
fishing, sitting on the bank of a pond 
behind Harry Malott’s Log Cabin 
restaurant, tying bits of chicken liver 
to the line and casting for the catfish 
that Harry stocks in the pond. 

Jim got up from the chair and 
walked toward the curving bay win- 
dow. He was wearing blue bells, tan 
boots and a high-collared open- 
necked purple shirt with long cuffs. 
He is 6-2 and 185 pounds, 26 years 
old, with a long thin face that re- 
minds you of a younger Jimmy 
Stewart (the actor, not Jim’s team- 
mate). He has a stiff-legged, rolling 
way of walking, his left shoulder 
slightly tilted, the occupational mark 
of a lefthander who has bent his back 
for nine years on pitching mounds 
from Erie, Pennsylvania, to the big 
leagues. You see him walk and you 
think, farm boy, but actually he grew 
up around Los Angeles, where he 


With a control pitcher like Jim 
Merritt of the Reds, the line 


between winning and losing is too 
fine to gloat or brood 


Cartwheels - 


in Victory, 
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and his family still live during the 
winters. 

Tonight he was to pitch against 
the Cardinals. He snuffed out the 
cigarette and finished the last of the 
coffee. Jf Joe Torre has a hot bat, 
I might pitch around him late in the 
game. The sun flashed from behind a 
cloud, lighting up the green hills, and 
he forgot all about Torre and the 
Cardinals, his thoughts out there on 
the hills beyond Route 32. 

Not that Jim Merritt isn’t a think- 
ing pitcher. He is. He has to think to 
survive. “I beat ’em with footwork 
and science,” he says, a grin zigzag- 
ging down his long face. More seri- 
ously he says: “People ask me, 
‘What’s your best pitch?’ My con- 
trol, I tell them. Sure I wish I had 
Bob Gibson’s or Wayne Simpson’s 
fastball. I don’t. But maybe they wish 
they had some of the things I have.” 

What he has is a fastball—‘‘a de- 
cent fastball,” says Red catcher 
Johnny Bench—plus a curve, a 
slider and sometimes a knuckler, and 


at BY JOHN DEVANEY 


he can tick the edges of the plate 
with any of them when his control 
is sharp. “He is,” says Red coach 
Larry Shepard, “a location pitcher.” 
“You don’t really know what his best 
pitch is,” says Pete Rose, an avid 
student of pitchers. “You don’t know 
what he is going to throw you—a 
one, two or three. You look for a 
slow curve and he’ll blow a fastball 
by you. You have to be ready for 
anything. If he gets you thinking, he 
has got you. He messes your mind 
up. Some guys are throwers, Jim 
Merritt is a pitcher.” 

An admiring smile lights the round 
face of Hank Aaron when he talks 
about Merritt. “He has different 
speeds off his curveball, and his fast- 
ball is good enough to keep you hon- 
est and be ready for it,” Aaron was 
saying one day this June, waiting to 
take the field against the Reds, look- 
ing for his 3000th hit. He stepped 
in four times that day against Jim 
Merritt—and came back to the dug- 
out four times without that 3000th 
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“Jimmy always wants the ball, he always 
wants to walk up that hill? 


hit. “He is the type of pitcher, you 
go nothing-for-four against him, you 
wonder how he got you out,” Aaron 
said, laughing. “But he got you out.” 

This season when I visited Jim in 
early August, he had won 15 games. 
(He would win his 20th on August 
26, to become the National League’s 
first 20-game winner.) But with 
those first 15 wins he had lost nine 
times. When his control wavered— 
the ball riding down the middle in- 
stead of nicking the edges—he was 
bombed quickly and savagely, often 
so heavily that even the hard-hitting 
Reds couldn’t catch up. and spare 
him the loss. (In his 20th win, Jim 
pitched six and two-thirds innings 
and allowed 14 hits.) “That’s why I 
have a high ERA (it was 3.60). 
When I'm bad,” he said in August, 
“T’m very bad. When I’m good. . .” 
His voice trailed off. 

A gleam comes into the eyes of 
Red manager Sparky Anderson when 
he talks about Merritt. “You have 
got to have a lot of heart and stomach 
when you are that kind of location 
pitcher,” he was saying this summer. 
“Jimmy always wants the ball, he al- 
ways wants to walk up that hill. 

“Another thing about Jimmy: he 
operates on a hitter. He can come 
back after a game and tell you what 
he threw, pitch by pitch, and 900 
percent of the time he is right. And 
he knows his limitations. He knows 
exactly what he can do. In certain 
situations there are hitters Jimmy will 
avoid. He beat Pittsburgh, 2-1, and 
he walked three guys. You know who 
the guys were? Clemente twice and 
Stargell once. He won’t let those 
guys beat him.” 

“Control, that’s my bag,” says 
Jim. And his control is so precise 
that some people around the Reds 
think he could throw his glove at the 
plate and sail it across the outside 
corner for a strike. ‘He gets more 
called strikes than anyone I’ve ever 
seen,” says Cincinnati writer Bob 
Hertzel. 

Tonight he would be trying to win 
his 16th game, high on the staff. 


What had helped him, along with the 
other Red pitchers, were the bats of 
the Big Red Machine, a .277-hit- 
ting offense that had scored an aver- 
age of almost five runs a game. “Of 
course it helps,” Jim said. “You can 
challenge a hitter more often, sur- 
prise him by throwing a fastball when 
a fastball may be his strength. You 
give up two or three runs, it doesn’t 
finish you. With this powerhouse you 
always have a chance.” 

His wife Jean came into the room. 
A smiling, pretty blonde, she was ex- 
pecting their third child in six or 
seven weeks. Playing on the floor 
were their two children, Ronnie, 6, 
and Randy, 3. 

Jim was poking around a table, 
looking for a fresh pack of cigarettes. 
His visitor wondered out loud how 
many packs Jim smoked a day. 
“Only a pack,” he said, a look of 
choir-boy innocence spreading 
across his face. 

His wife laughed. “More like two 
a day,” she said. 

“She doesn’t smoke,” he said, 
grinning amiably, not protesting. A 
little later he was explaining why they 
own two homes, the one here in Wil- 
liamsburg and the other in West Co- 
vina, about 30 miles from Los 
Angeles. “It’s a more rounded life 
for the kids,” Jim said, “California 
in the winters, Ohio in the summers. 
It keeps our family life as stable as 
it can be for a ballplayer. There’s no 
living in motels, a lot of time apart, 
that sort of thing. And owning this 
house, it’s a good investment even 
if I am traded.” 

During the offseason Jim is public 
relations director for Walton Print- 
ing, a division of the SCM Corpora- 
tion. “We make and sell business 
forms,” he said. “As long as com- 
puters are around we are going to 
need paper to put into them.” 

When they're in West Covina the 
Merritts often go out to dinner with 
friends, a number of whom are stock- 
brokers, executives and local political 
leaders. But the summers around 
Williamburg are spent mostly at 


home, because of all the traveling 
that Jim must do during the season. 

He and Jean took the visitor on a 
tour of the house. In the garage he 
pointed to an old rolltop desk. “A 
beauty, isn’t she?” he said. “My 
grandfather used to have one like it. 
I picked it up when someone threw 
it out. It’s coming apart but I am 
going to hammer it together again 
and refinish it. I like all those little 
shelves and those pigeonholes for 
storing papers and things. A real 
beauty.” He stepped back to admire 
it some more. 

Back in the living room I read to 
Jim a quote from Pete Rose, scrib- 
bled in my notebook: “Jim is a real 
thinker out there. This season he lost 
a game in Chicago when he threw a 
home run pitch to Jim Hickman with 
two men on base. On a three-and- 
two count he threw a fastball. I had 
expected he would throw a curve and 
I could see he was mad at himself 
for throwing the fastball instead of 
the curve.” 

“T was mad at myself all right,” 
Jim said, leaning back on a couch, 
“But it wasn’t because I hadn’t 
thrown a curve. Actually what I 
threw was a slider. It was a good 
pitch and Hickman just hit it, that’s 
all. I was mad at myself because 
Hickman had been hitting good 
and Callison was coming up next. I 
should have given Hickman nothing 
good to hit at and walked him. I 
should have pitched to Callison— 
lefty against lefty—but instead I let 
a righthanded hitter hurt me. It was 
not one of my smarter moves.” He 
laughed, an abrupt laugh, but there 
was good humor in it. 

One of the Dodgers’ dumber 
moves kept Jim from pitching for 
the team he had once worked for as 
a batboy. He was born in Altadena, 
a Los Angeles suburb, and grew up 
in West Covina, where he attended 
Edgewood High School and met a 
pretty girl, Jean Daniel, who is now 
Mrs. Merritt. 

“T was no phenom in high school,” 
Jim said, lighting a cigarette. But he 
was 15-2 in his junior year and a 
Dodger scout talked him into sign- 
ing for a small bonus. As part of the 
deal Jim spent his senior year work- 


ing for the Dodgers as the visiting 
team’s batboy. 

“J got to know a lot of the Dodg- 
ers, playing catch with people like 
Frank Howard and Charley Neal,” 
he said. “It prepared me for what to 
expect in a big-league clubhouse. But 
looking back now, it probably hurt 
me—not getting the experience of 
pitching during that senior year in 
high school.” 

In the summer of 1961 Jim pitched 
for a team of newly signed Dodgers 
that included Jim Lefebvre and Bill 
Singer. “We played American Le- 
gion and semi-pro teams on the West 
Coast,” Jim said. “It gave us a year 
under our belts, you might say.” 

It also gave some heartburn to 
Dodger executives. Commissioner 
Ford Frick ruled that the Dodgers 
were trying to hide the players from 
the big-league draft. He ordered all 
of the eligible players to be drafted 
unless they were protected on Triple- 
A rosters. “I never really understood 
the whole thing,” Jim said. “But the 
Dodgers protected Lefebvre, Singer 
and some of the others. I was drafted 
by a Triple-A team, Syracuse, which 
the Twins owned. It was a good 
break for me, because the Dodgers 
were pitching-rich.” 

Syracuse assigned him to Erie at 
the start of the 1962 season, and he 
won 19 and lost 8, leading the league 
in strikeouts. He rose through the 
Twins’ system to Denver in 1965, 
where he was 13-8 before being 
brought up by the Twins midway 
through the 1965 season as they 
raced for a pennant. 

With Camilo Pascual hurt, he filled 
in as a starter and reliever, finishing 
with a 5-4 record and a 3.16 ERA. 
He impressed people with his cun- 
ning and control. Pitching in relief 
one night at Fenway Park, usually a 
charnel house for lefthanders, he 
threw fishhook-shaped curves at the 
Red Sox, striking out eight of the 
nine batters he faced. In the World 
Series that October he pitched twice 
‘in relief, giving up a run to the Dodg- 
ers in 34% innings. 

That winter.he showed he could 
be just as cunning off the mound. 
Twins owner Calvin Griffith offered 
him the same salary he had earned at 


Denver—around $10,000. Merritt 
promptly asked for $17,000. “I told 
him,” Jim told reporters at the time, 
“if he was going to be unreasonable, 
so was I.” Griffith came up, Jim went 
down, and he got what he called “a 
reasonable raise.” 

After a 7-14 year as a starter and 
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reliever in 1966 for the Twins, he 
became a full-time starter in 1967. 
He was 13-7 that year and 12-16 in 
1968, bewildering batters with his 
precision when he was right, hit often 
for home runs when a pitch strayed 
from the path of virtue. More im- 
portant than his won-lost record, by 
Jim’ Merritt’s standards, were an- 
other set of statistics: 228 innings 
pitched in 1967, 238 in 1968. 

“T don’t have any goal about win- 
ning 20 games,” he was saying, 
standing in front of the bay window. 
“My goal is to pitch in 250 innings. 
It’s too personal a goal when you aim 
for 20 wins. If you pitch in 250 in- 
nings you are doing your share to 
help the club and if the team is good 
you are going to win 15 to 20 games.” 

Badly needing a 15- to 20-game 
winner, the Reds sent shortstop Leo 
Cardenas to the Twins after the 1968 
season in exchange for Merritt. In 
1969 he attained his goal, pitching 
in 251 innings. He won 17 and lost 
7, with an ERA of 4.37. With Mer- 
ritt the only strong point of an unde- 
pendable staff, the Reds nonetheless 
mustered enough hitting to stay close 


in the NL West until the final week 
of the season, when Atlanta surged 
ahead to win. 

This season the Reds were run- 
ning away in the West, leading by 12 
games in August. They were in front 
from opening day when Merritt beat 
Montreal, 5-1, allowing only three 
hits. “It was really a surprise to a 
lot of people that I started,” Jim was 
saying, flopping down again on the 
couch. “Nobody expected me to pitch 
that early. The day before my wife 
and I were supposed to leave for 
Florida, one of my boys came into 
the house and told me that a kite 
he’d been flying was caught on the 
TV antenna on the roof. 

“Like a damfool I climbed onto 
the roof. I was wearing leather-soled 
shoes. I felt myself start to slip and 
then down I went. I had the instinct, 
as I was falling, to turn my body so 
that I fell on my right shoulder in- 
stead of my left. I smacked down 
on the asphalt driveway and just sat 
there, numb. I couldn’t believe it 
had happened.” 

“T drove up in the car,” Jean said, 
“and there was Jim, sitting there on 
the ground, a bunch of teenage girls 
standing around him, giggling.” 

“T felt so dumb,” Jim said. 

The right elbow ached. X rays 
showed a fracture. For most of spring 
training, with his right arm in a cast, 
he couldn’t throw with his left. But he 
ran and exercised. “Then I had 15 
or 16 good innings and I felt I was 
ready,” he said. “Sparky gave me the 
opening-day assignment and the cold 
weather picked me up.” 

“You like cold weather?” 

“You get enough runs,” he said, 
standing up and stretching, “you can 
pitch in any weather.” 

He drove to the country store of 
his friend, Paul Cockrell, to buy a 
carton of cigarettes. As he left the 
store he pointed out a petite, greying 
lady across the road. “She knows 
more about baseball than I do,” he 
said. He introduced me to Miss Alice 
Rose, who went inside her house and 
brought out an album filled with box 
scores of Red games dating back to 
1940. 

“A lot of people don’t know this,” 
she said, (Continued on page 93) 
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BY JIM BENAGH 


A year from now, against his will, 
Jack Tatum may be scoring touch- 
downs as a running back or wide re- 
ceiver for some professional football 
team. But for the moment, the Ohio 
State senior is content at defensive 
cornerback, where he is the most 
publicized player at that position in 
college football history and the first 
defensive back to be considered seri- 
ously for the Heisman Trophy. 

To familiarize yourself with this 
unique young man, we’ve devised a 
simple test. Big Ten coaches are ex- 
empt and so are the 85,000 fans who 
cram Ohio Stadium five or six weeks 
during the falli—they know enough 
about Jack Tatum already. 

True or False: To make the All- 
America team as a defensive back, 
one must make lots of interceptions 
and tackles. False. Last season, 
Tatum was the first back in memory 
to make All-America without a sin- 
gle interception. As for tackles, just 
his presence on the wide side of the 


field convinced opponents to run the 
other way. 

True or False: Tatum can play all 
22 positions on offense and defense. 
False. Woody Hayes said recently 
that Tatum could play “only” 20 dif- 
ferent positions. 

True or False: Tatum has never 
played in a losing football game. 
False. Going into this season his 
high school and college teams had 
lost three games, and won an even 
50. 

True or False: Tatum is 240 
pounds and runs the 40-yard dash 
faster than anyone on the Ohio State 
squad. False. Tatum weighs only 204 
pounds. But his coach says he hits 
with the same force of a man 230 or 
240 pounds. Tatum used to be the 
fastest man on the squad but he was 
beaten out by upstart Jimmie Harris 
(who also wiped out some of Jesse 
Owens’ school track records). 

True or False: Tatum’s tackles 
have caused Big Ten trainers to re- 
place smelling salts with embalming 
fluid in their first-aid kits. Probably 
False. When Tatum knocked out a 
quarterback in 1968 and KO’d three 
pass receivers in 1969, smelling salts 
were sufficient. But one of these 
days.... 

True or False: Tatum is the best 
fullback Ohio State ever had. Prob- 
ably True. But we may never know. 
While insiders in Columbus make 
that claim, Tatum has yet to carry the 
ball for the varsity. 

It was as a fullback that Jack 
Tatum came to Ohio State in 1967. 
Great fullbacks, of course, have usu- 
ally been synonymous with the Buck- 
eyes’ offense (Continued on page 96) 
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® It started raining outside Champaign, 

J Nothing Ha ens Illinois. The wipers clicked and 

9 thumped in quick time, but it was 

still hard to see much of Route 54 

OU e ahead. Dark clouds turned morning 

4 into a grey twilight. Weather reports 

it Over’ on the car radio. said a front was 
When S moving east through Illinois and In- 


To Indy 500 champ Al Unser, that summarizes _“#au2-_We were in the middle of it. 


Al Unser looked out at the rain 


Jife—and death—on the racing circuit and said, “That track's going to be 
a mess.” He drawled the words in a 
BY CH ARLES N. BARN ARD relaxed way but you knew he was al- 


ready calculating what rain would do 
to the 100-mile dirt track race sched- 
uled for that afternoon at the Illinois 
fairgrounds in Springfield. It was the 
third week in August, state fair time 
in the Middle West. The following 
day there would be a 200-miler on 
pavement in Milwaukee. Unser was 
going to try to make both programs 
—and win two races. It would be a 
rough weekend for sleep. 

“I don’t hardly do this over the 
road any more,” Al explained. “You 


gotta fly these days or you don’t 
make the programs. But between 
here and Indianapolis and Spring- 
field and Milwaukee the air service 
is sO poor, you might as well drive.” 

He was sitting in the front pas- 
senger seat. Sometimes he’d slump 
down, fold his arms over his chest 
and try to sleep. But every change of 
direction of the car brought him up 
again. Once in a while he’d tell the 
driver, “Okay on your right,” when 
we changed lanes, but otherwise he 
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didn’t act like a man who made his 
living driving automobiles. 

“This reminds me of the old days 
when I used to stump-jump around 
on weekends, driving from one race 
track to another, trying to pick up 
$150 first prize money.” Unser is 31. 
When he speaks of the “old days,” 
he is not talking about Wilbur Shaw 
and Rex Mays. He’s talking about 
1957 through 1963 when he was 
running a super modified around the 
country, hoping to climb out of the 
boondocks circuits, and never know- 
ing that one beautiful Memorial Day 
in 1970 he would win automobile 
racing’s top prize, the Indianapolis 
500. 

This weekend might remind Al 
Unser of his old days, but it was just 
a nostalgic thought. Today he is rac- 
ing’s superstar, a rich young man and 
a good example of racing’s new 
breed—performers who come to 
work in colorful golf clothes and 
never touch the machinery except 
to drive it. 

The car plunged on through the 
rain, and Unser gave up trying to 
catch some sleep. He looked out the 
window at the farmland. ‘“Racing’s 
about the only sport that’s really 
survived here in the Midwest. Minor- 
league baseball’s dead. And football 
is all television. But I tell you, a guy 
can run three, four nights a week 
around here, maybe make $2500 on 


a weekend even now. Springfield, 
Peoria, Moline, Rockford .. .” Un- 
ser’s voice trailed off as he thought 
about all the tracks he knew so well. 
“Its bull-ring racing, but that’s 
where all the good guys all came 
from, least that’s where they used to 
come from.” 

We ran through Farmer City. 
Then Parnell. “Look at that sign,” 
Unser said. “See where somebody 
added an ‘i’ to the name? Made it 
Parnelli, Illinois. I told you this was 
racing country!” He laughed, high 
pitched, something like a hog call: 
“Hoo, hoo!” 

Parnelli Jones: another superstar, 
also an owner. Unser drives for 
Parnelli these days—for the Vels- 
Parnelli Racing Team that is co- 
owned by Vel Miletich, a wealthy 
Ford dealer in Torrance, California. 
It takes wealth to go racing in 1970. 
You can win a quarter of a million 
dollars in an afternoon, like Unser 
did at Indy last May, but it takes 
twice that much in equipment to do 
it. 

“Our team has four cars. They 
were all lined up in Parnelli’s garage 
in Indianapolis the other day. There 
was the Indy car and two second cars 
and the dirt track car I’m going to 
be driving this afternoon. . .” Unser 
had forgotten about the rain. “I 
looked at ’em all sitting there, every 
one ready to race, and I figured 


there was a half-million dollars worth 
of race cars.” 

The dirt track car was several 
hours ahead of us, already trailer- 
towed to Springfield by the crew: 
Chief Mechanic George Bignotti, one 
of the best in the business, and three 
or four others. One of the second 
cars was already on the road to Mil- 
waukee for Sunday. The remaining 
two were packed in a van and hauled 
off to the new track at Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, for a 500-miler there Septem- 
ber 6. At important races like On- 
tario and Indy, the team uses Joe 
Leonard as a second driver. Some 
times, like at Milwaukee in June, 
Leonard wins. “It’s a business,” Un- 
ser explains. “It’s not a sport.” 

We slogged through Lake Fork, 
Illinois, one of those towns with the 
railroad down the middle of the main 
street and big concrete grain eleva- 
tors next to the tracks. Unser spotted 
an old Edsel. 

“A fellow told me an Edsel’s worth 
$7500 now. ‘Hell,’ I told him, ‘I just 
smashed five of ’em into scrap metal 
a year or so ago.’ Hoo, hoo! I 
should’a known, as bad as they were, 
they had to come back.” 

Unser ran an auto salvage yard in 
his hometown of Albuquerque until 


Though they’re rivals, Wally Dallenbach 
(below right) and Al helped Mario An- 
dretti open a Firestone store last July. 


last April. His father set him up in 
the business in 1958, but young Al 
couldn’t make much of a go of it. 
Maybe it was because he was trying 
to race all the time. 

“T used to take $200 a month out 
of the business to live on. By then I 
was married and I had two kids, but 
I couldn’t even afford a six-pack of 
beer. Sometimes I think $200 
wouldn’t pay our milk bill today.” 

You have to know something 
about the Unser family: three older 
generation brothers, Joe, Louis and 
Jerry, then Jerry’s four sons, Jerry 
Jr. and Louis (twins), Bobby and 
Al. Seven men, all car crazy for 40 
years or more. The first American 
Unsers were from Switzerland. They 
settled in Alton, Illinois, then moved 
to Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
which—as fate would have it for the 
Unser family—is at the foot of a 
14,000-foot mountain named Pike’s 
Peak. 

History should note that Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike never got to the 
top of his mountain, but the first man 
to reach the summit on a motor ve- 
hicle was named Unser. That was in 
1915 when Joe, Louie and Jerry 
made it to the top on motorcycles. 
The Unsers, fathers and sons, have 


Al and Wanda Unser stood In the victory 
circle at Indianapolis last May, a much 
richer couple because of Al's 500 win. 


dominated the Peak ever since. Un- 
cle Louie won so many of the Labor 
Day races on the Peak that he was 
known as the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain. He was still winning as he ap- 
proached 60. Uncle Joe was killed 
testing his race car on a back road 
near Colorado Springs in 1934. 
Jerry Sr. twice ran in the grueling 
Mexican Road Race of the 1950s. 
Jerry’s sons have carried on the fam- 
ily tradition. 

Jerry Jr. had won a lot of races be- 
fore he was killed in practice at In- 
dianapolis in 1959. Bobby started 
driving important machinery in 1963 
when he took the wheel of a Novi 
for Andy Granatelli at Indianapolis. 
In 1968 he won the 500. But it was 
always “‘little Al’ that members of 
the family said to watch for. Bobby 
predicted two years ago that Al 
would be the No. 1 driver in the 
country. In 1969 Al and Bobby fin- 
ished second and third in the United 
States Auto Club point standings be- 
hind National Champion Mario An- 
dretti. The Unsers had arrived in 
force. 

The rain continued to beat down 
and it didn’t look good for car rac- 
ing. Ahead, on a trailer, was a blue 
race car with the number 52 on it. 
“Bob Harkey’s car,” Unser said. 
“Everybody’s making the program 
today. Hoo!” 

Someone said, “It’s the TV coy- 
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erage. Wide World of Sports is put- 
ting it on live at 5 p.m.” 

Unser grinned. “Smile. I’m on 
Candid Camera! I'll see how many 
times I can say Johnny Lightning 
when they interview me. Hoo, hoo!” 

Pause for another commercial 
message. Johnny Lightning is a min- 
iature metal race car, the product 
of Topper Toys. The Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, firm makes 250,000 toy cars 
a day and is locked in battle with the 
Mattel Company which makes little 
cars called Hot Wheels. After an un- 
disclosed amount of money, reliably 
reported to be $150,000, changed 
hands, the Topper company became 
a sponsor of the Vels-Parnelli team. 
Parnelli’s cars all showed up this 
year painted blue with big, bright 
yellow Johnny Lightning bolts on 
them. That’s what Al Unser drives 
these days—a Johnny Lightning 
Special. 

When they heard about the spon- 
sorship, some members of the crew 
shook their heads in dismay. “A toy 
company? We'll be laughed out of 
the pits. Wait till Granatelli thinks 
up something to say about 98¢ race 
Carel." 

But nobody has been laughing. 
Big money has a way of breeding big 
success in racing these days, and by 
late summer Parnelli’s Johnny Light- 
ning Specials had been making 
Granatelli’s flaming red STP Specials 
look like last year’s re-runs. 

One of the Granatelli brothers said 
to Unser, “If it takes money, we got 
a budget nobody else has, so if you 
guys want to have a contest, we’ll 
have it.” 

“You know what I told that Gran- 
atelli,” says Unser. “I told him, “Well, 
okay, hook ’em up. Go ahead.’ That 
old Parnelli’s not hurtin’. He may be 
bent a little, but he’s not broke and 
he says, ‘If it takes it, we'll do it.’” 

Money. It takes a lot of it to keep 
four race cars on the road ten months 
of the year. Two top drivers. A top 
chief mechanic. Trailers, vans, fuel 
bills, tires, living expenses, airline 
tickets, publicity. Winning races 
doesn’t pay the bills. The money has 
to come from somewhere else—and 
it has to keep coming. 

“Tcan (Continued on page 79) 
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Always he is striving 

to ‘measure a guy, 

strip him down and see 
what's inside him.’ 
Nobody in football does 
it better than... 
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Hog butcher for the world, 
tool maker, stacker of wheat, 
player with railroads and the nation’s 
freight handler; 
stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the big shoulders. 
—Chicago, Carl Sandburg. 


At some crossroad in its rakish and violent history 
the city had to encounter Dick Butkus. Otherwise, 
as the saying goes, it would have been necessary to 
invent him. 

Czechs and Poles, Germans and Lithuanians, Irish 
and Italians, Greeks and Serbs—up to their armpits 
in the 20th Century, scratching for their Daley bread, 
squeezed like chunks of shepherd’s pie under a crust 
of congestion, counting the hours on steaming plat- 
forms awaiting the El or inching along bumper to 
bumper in the snow, looking for the Skyway in the 
soot and gloom. Consoled not by culture, promise 
or even pride, but rather by mythology; and specifi- 
cally, the heroes of mythology, the firm hands and 
strong backs and suicidal determinations of simpler, 
more orderly times. This city and this man. “Oh, 
yeah, Butkus!,” the girl at the Avis counter tells you. 
“My boy friend thinks the sun rises and sets with 
that man.” 

It is mid-August and I am where I always am in 
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OTHER 
S FEAR 


BY GARY CARTWRIGHT 


Chicago—lost on a freeway. I sail along somewhere 
near the Loop, guided by giant warehouses and fac- 
tories and a skyline that disappears under a skirt of 
smoke. A grey rain falls, and still the air is thick as 
gravy and my eyes sting and water. On the radio I 
hear that the White Sox are now out of it. “Wait till 
next year,” the announcer warns his listeners. Next 
year . .. how many butchered hogs from now? With 
enormous relief I begin to pick up the green signs 
pointing the way to the Indiana Toll Road. 

The traffic thins. I drive south and I can see the 
grubby old townhouses, and then the smaller homes 
with the scrubbed doorsteps and neatly lettered num- 
bers that distinguish them, one from another. It 
was here, in the rows of neat single-family dwellings 
on Chicago’s far South Side, that Butkus and his 
brothers and nieces and nephews were born, and still 
live for the most part. Gradually, the high tension 
lines and rusting locks and spaghetti tracks and oil 
storage tanks are smears in the rear view mirror, and 
I think I can smell the first fields of corn and beans. 
Ahead I see the lights of the Indiana Toll Road, and 
hung across eight lanes a huge sign proclaiming this 
to be MAIN STREET OF THE MIDWEST. 

In an hour I will be deep in Indiana farm country, 
in Rensselaer, Indiana, where the Chicago Bears 
have trained for the last 27 years. Dick Butkus is in 
perfect accord with Rensselaer. “It’s a nice little 


BUTKUS: 
THE MAN 
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Not just another pretty name. 


You put on something extra special in a popular price watch 
when you strap on your Vulcain. 

Swiss made. 17 jewels. High precision. Handsomely styled. 
Technical excellence. 

It’s what you expect of a watch that’s been sold the world 
over since 1858. That, for over a century has produced the 
technical know how and unique skills to make watches which have 
won many prizes for styling, accuracy and invention. 

No wonder Vulcain is not just another pretty name. 

Vulcain creates more than just technical and sportsmen’s 
watches. The Vulcain name means precision and styling. With 
more than 200 elegant designs to choose from. At prices 
from $24.95 to $150.00. : 

Remember: It takes more than a pretty namie to match the 
technical skills set by Vulcain. 

Vulcain, for the best in precision and styling. 

No other name says it better. 


VULCAIN, a fine watch product of 

JULES JURGENSEN CORPORATION 

Since 1740, maker of distinctive watches and chronometers. 
For illustrated brochure and name of your nearest 

authorized dealer, write Vulcain Watch Co. of North America, 
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town,” he says. “There’s not hardly anything to do 
but play football.” The camp site is at St. Joseph’s 
College, on the far side of town. The college is a 
cluster of new dorms (one of them, Halas Hall, was 
donated by “The Old Man”) surrounding an ancient 
clock-towered administration building. Just across 
the road from the dorm where the Bears are quar- 
tered are a succession of well-manicured practice 
fields. Bordering the campus on all sides are fields of 
grain and cultivated rotation crops. The Old Man 
stumbled across St. Joseph’s in the South Pacific 
during World War II: the man who told him about 
it described it as “a little agricultural school that still 
grows all its own crops and rolls up the sidewalk at 
dark.” 

It is a town rich with ghosts. Before the turn of 
the century it was an Indian school (“you have to 
understand, they want to go to school with their own 
kind”), and later it was a Catholic theological semi- 
nary. Not far from here, on Old Cemetery Road, 
Bear star Willie Galimore and a teammate died one 
night just before curfew when the car in which they 
were riding failed to negotiate a sharp curve. The 
rapidly changing world has barely dented St. Jo: and 
yet, like the team itself, there are encroaching signs 
of the times. 


Ofticer Harold Fenters 
guards the practice field and keeps spies and curiosity 
seekers away from the team. Ironically, there are not 
a large number of curiosity seekers even though pro- 
fessional football was born around here—Moline, 
Kewanee, Rock Island, Rockford, Champaign, the 
Chicago Tigers, Minneapolis Marines and of course 
Halas’ team. No, this is now basketball country. 
“They can’t build a place large enough to hold all 
the high school basketball fans,” says Harold Fen- 
ters. Harold was One of the Fenters Boys. 

“That's when I was larger,” he says. “We played 
for the Pine Village, Indiana, team in 1920. Eliah 
(we called him Abe), Ray (we called him Snowy), 
Roy (we called him Squint—he’s a circuit judge 
now) and myself. Jim Thorpe played three games 
against us. Dick King of Harvard, I could name a 
bunch. There was the Staley Comets, Halas’ team, 
and Rock Island and the Hammond Clabbies named 
for Jimmy Clabby and Flannigan had the Rock 
Island team. We were hungry, I'll tell you. Now you 
look at these boys—there are a few of ’em like But- 
kus, but mostly they’re not hungry.” 

Officer Fenters serves his time proudly as security 
guard at St. Jo. “We use to raise all our own produce 
and livestock,” he says. “See over there—on the 


other side of the practice field? Still raise some, I un- 
derstand this is the last year for hogs. Yes, it’s quite 
an old school here. The last three years it’s gotten co- 
educational. The young seminarians have been 
moved to another campus. But we have our times. 
Charles Schuttrow, he’s the head of the news bureau, 
took national honors—little colleges, big colleges, 
the works—for press brochures. There’s a lot of big 
colleges would like to land Charlie.” 

From chief scout Bobby Walston’s dorm window 
you can see the Bears assembling on the practice 
field. Less than three weeks ago the player strike was 
settled, clearing the way for the Bears to begin their 
Second Half Century in the National Football 
League. 


The Bears turned the cor- 
ner in 1969 with their worst record ever. Their only 
victory in the regular season was against Pittsburgh, 
a team with the worst record in pro football. And yet 
as the Bears turn to the second half of a century that 
has witnessed pro football’s meteoric ascent from 
the mudholes of the midwest to millions of living 
rooms around the world—a popular revolution un- 
precedented in sports—two of the greatest per- 
formers in history are just reaching their peaks in 
Rensselaer, Indiana, Their names are Dick Butkus 
and Gale Sayers: in just five seasons these two men, 
collared simultaneously in the Bears’ wondrous 1965 
draft, have emerged at the top of football’s list of su- 
perstars. In a survey conducted last spring by the 
New York Times, nine of the 15 NFL head coaches 
polled (Minnesota’s Bud Grant did not vote) picked 
Butkus as the player they would most like to coach. 
After Butkus they listed Roman Gabriel, Leroy Kelly 
and Carl Eller, followed by a three-way tie of Sayers, 
Merlin Olsen and Sonny Jurgensen. The only other 
middle linebacker mentioned by the poll was At- 
lanta’s Tommy Nobis. It wasn’t really surprising that 
the coaches selected a middle linebacker, although 
five or six years ago the choice would probably have 
been a quarterback. One coach defended his choice 
this way: “Butkus can break a game open quicker 
than anyone I know.” 

In the Bears’ newly issued (and hard to come by) 
press book, under a picture of George Halas and his 
1920 Staley team, Chicago coach Jim Dooley out- 
lines the objective: “to come ALL the way back from 
a 1969 season unprecedented as a week-to-week ex- 
ercise in futility and incredible in the number and 
manner of weird happenings.” The historian who 
ghosted the article goes on to point out that “His- 
torically, Bear teams have had the ability to recover 
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from a losing season. Only once (1952 and 1953) 
did they suffer back-to-back sub-.500 campaigns.” 

They beat Houston and tied Green Bay in their 
first two 1970 preseason games, and Monday night 
they go against San Diego. Because of the long player 
strike, the pace has been tortuous—three-a-days 
until this week, tapering off to two-a-days through 
Friday. Everyone in camp is tired to the bone, short 
and out of sorts. Bobby Walston is one of many for- 
mer pro football stars now working for the Bears— 
the official coaching staff includes such names as Abe 
Gibron, Sid Luckman (part-time), Perry Moss, Don 
Shinnick, Bob Shaw (who still holds pass catching 
records ), Jim Ringo and, of course, Dooley, one-time 
star end for the Bears and an assistant coach with 
Chicago until Halas’ more-or-less retirement in the 
spring of 1968. I have been talking to Walston about 
Butkus, a player who came along when Walston was 
still a kicker and receiving coach with the Miami 
Dolphins. Walston says the usual things: “an athlete 
of rare ability . . . combines all: size, strength, intelli- 
gence, desire... the perfect gem . . . never a meaner, 
tougher linebacker in modern football . . .” when I in- 
terrupt him with another stock question. 


I remember reading some- 
where that Butkus as a rookie beat out Bill George. 
Of course George had played 14 years and was hurt, 
but how did a rookie like Butkus take over? I mean 
was he All-Pro right away?” 

“Oh, no,” Walston said somewhat patronizingly. 
“No, they had to take this... this... (he was paus- 
ing for exactly the right word) . . . this machine, and 
teach him to read defenses. No, you don’t just step 
in to this league and become a star.” 

Nevertheless, this is what Butkus did. In 1965, the 
Bears lost their first three games while Butkus floun- 
dered around, then he and the team seemed to come 
together and the Bears won nine of their last 11. But- 
kus was the team leader in both fumble recoveries and 
interceptions. Near the end of the season a Butkus- 
inspired defense handed the Colts their first shutout 
in 43 regular season games. Butkus recovered one 
fumble and caused two more with his vicious tack- 
ling. George Allen, then an assistant coach with the 
Bears, told writers after the game: “I don’t know how 
much more improvement is possible, but Butkus just 
gets better and better each game. He’s already doing 


things you'd expect only of a veteran. You take today. 
You have the ball 12 or 13 times during an average 
game. We took it away from the Colts six times. 
It’s hard to lose when you take away half of their 
chances.” 

I had never met Dick Butkus until the day I ar- 
rived in Rensselaer, but I had heard a great deal about 
him. The reviews were, uh, mixed. When Butkus was 
a senior at Illinois, a two-time All-America, a Heis- 
man Trophy candidate, and the man every pro team 
wanted, a friend of mine interviewed Butkus, with 
mildly sensational results. Butkus told my friend that 
the only reason he went to college was to learn how 
to throttle opposing players: you know, like some 
guys major in chemistry or English, his subject was 
football, There was no pretense about it. He had been 
obsessed with the ambition of playing professional 
football since grade school. He chose his high school, 
his college, his friends, his summer jobs, everything, 
with this one goal in mind. “If anything happened 
where I couldn’t play pro football,” Butkus had said, 
“T don’t know what I'd do.” It seems a casual enough 
self-evaluation now—certainly as honest as a physics 
student admitting that what he really has in mind is 
developing a bigger and better bomb—but back in 
the ostrich-era of the early 1960s, when students were 
supposed to be somehow different from their adult 
counterparts, such an admission was equivalent to 
spitting on the flag. Interestingly enough, Tommy 
Nobis said virtually the same thing a year later and 
was praised for his candor and forthrightness. But in 
the case of Dick Butkus this one unfortunate state- 
ment came back to haunt him time and again until, 
predictably, he retreated. Then he really did resemble 
the menacing insensitive clod that popular opinion 
envisioned. You could almost see him lumbering 
across wet cement holding a dead mouse by the tail. 
When I telephoned the Bear training camp to inform 
them I'd been assigned to do a story on Butkus, Ed 
McCaskey, the club’s vice president, cleared his 
throat and said: “Okay, come on. But he’s not going 
to tell you anything.” 


I didn’t try talking to But- 
kus at first. Instead, I watched him and talked to other 
players and coaches. 

On the practice field you notice him immediately. 
He is No. 51 in white. When he is doing his middle 
linebacker number he looks slightly clumsy, as 
though his brain knows where to go but his hulking 
body won’t respond. This is especially true in dummy 
pass drills. Several times I watched him backpedal, 
turn and fall. Between plays he slumped like a par- 


tially melted snowman, hands on his hips, the enor- 
mous weight of his neck and shoulders causing him 
to sway. He looked tired and hurt, but more likely 
he was bored. Then the offense would come again to 
the line of scrimmage, and Butkus would wake up 
bigger than life, filling the gap with his ponderous 
presence. At the snap, he would bow his neck until 
only the top of his head was visible and he would 
swing his short, powerful arms and paralyze the first 
wave of blockers. Then he would gallop laterally, 
following the play, knocking over anyone in his path. 
When the runner turned up field, Butkus was there 
to greet him: it wasn’t so much a tackle as a demon- 
stration in gluttony; Butkus seemed to.swallow every- 
thing in sight. When the second defensive unit took 
the field, Butkus plodded to the sideline and stood by 
himself, watching intently. The other players joked 
and horsed around, but Butkus didn’t look at them 
or say a word. He didn’t say a word the entire time I 
watched. When the horn sounded, signaling the end 
of practice, Sayers was the first player off the field: 
Butkus followed about the middle of the pack, ob- 
scured between two larger defensive linemen, who, 
without realizing it, were shielding him from auto- 
graph-hunting kids. Later, flanker Ron Copeland 
told me: “My locker is right next to his and I don't 
think he’s ever said a word to me.” 


“He's a moody kid,” de- 
fensive coach Abe Gibron said. “When he doesn’t 
think something's important he’s shy and withdrawn, 
but then the whistle blows and he sort of goes crazy. 
In my 22 years in the league I’ve never seen a player 
with greater desire. Sometimes we have to literally 
pull him back in practice. He’s a once-in-a-genera- 
tion ballplayer.” 

“There was this boy I loved very much and his 
name was Brian Piccolo,” Ed McCaskey is telling me 
after practice. McCaskey is a cigar-smoking theatri- 
cal type who happens to be George Halas’ son-in-law. 
I had asked him about Butkus and I couldn't guess 
what he was about to say, but earlier, in a TV inter- 
view when the subject was definitely not Butkus, I 
heard him open with the same line. 

“When he was hospitalized toward the end in New 
York, Dick and (defensive end) Ed O’Bradovich 
went up there to see him. In his own gruff way Dick 
Butkus let (Mrs.) Joy Piccolo know that anything 
she needed, anything at all, would be taken care of. 
That illustrates what kind of boy Dick Butkus is. I 
like him. I call him Smiles. The only time he ever 
smiles is when I call him that. I like him because he’s 
gentle and devoted to his family. I like him ‘cause 


he’s out there in front. I like him because he’s a hun- 
dred and ten percent ballplayer. I like him be- 
cause... .” 

McCaskey told me something else. He told me that, 
beginning this season, Butkus had announced to the 
entire team that “anyone not doing his job—they’re 
out! Ka-boom! It'll be his decision. He has the ap- 
proval of the coaches, of course, but it'll be his deci- 
sion. He makes tremendous demands of himself, and 
he can’t understand anyone who does less.” 


The fact is, Butkus as- 
sumed this unnatural position of leadership last sea- 
son just before the Pittsburgh game—the only game 
Chicago won. He did it on coach Dooley’s specific 
instructions to “chase anyone off the field who isn’t 
doing his job.” O’Bradovich, who is Butkus’ only 
close friend on the ballclub, told me: “Until the Pitts- 
burgh game, Dick kind of went his own way. That’s 
his style. He does his job, he does it his own way, 
and he does it alone. It’s the way he grew up. His life 
wasn’t no cake walk. Can you imagine him asking 
someone for help? No way! But he did what he had 
to do—he started kicking ass. The whole club picked 
up after that.” 

After lunch I found Butkus in his room, asleep on 
the floor on an uncovered mattress. He is 6-3, 245 
pounds (a weight he zealously guards) but in the 
small room he looked larger. Swelling out of his yel- 
low Bermuda shorts, his thighs looked as big as 
Sayers’ waist. His expression is permanent bewilder- 
ment, and granted, you would probably not want to 
discuss the subtler aspects of Marcuse’s One-Dimen- 
sional Man with Dick Butkus, But instead of being 
stupid I found him shy, inarticulate and, of course, 
unexposed to all subjects except football. At first the 
conversation was strained, but after a while we both 
relaxed and there was a certain force in his undis- 
ciplined stream of syntax. 

“T didn’t think it was necessary to talk,” he said. 
“IT was doin’ my thing, I figure: let it be. Ya got in 
moods. Lot of people won't realize it. This use to 
worry me, ya gotta be like everybody else so they'll 
like ya, but ya’re just foolin yaself. So I tell myself: 
some days I don’t feel like going to practice, I feel 
bad, it happens to everybody. But I stop and think: 
ya're a pro. Ya’re suppose to go out anyway.” 

I told Butkus that I had read somewhere that he 
was attempting to improve his mind by studying 
Shakespeare. 

“Aww, that,” he said, not changing expressions. 
“Somebody tol’ me if I wanted to get in radio and TV 
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I figure to play middle linebacker till 'm 31. Then 
I'll switch to center. In the meantime, I gotta go into 
the real world and see what I can do.” 

The Real World—Butkus is finding it frustratingly 
complex. He has been offered his own TV show, but 
the Bear management is resisting on the grounds that 
it would distract him from his true purpose in life. 
Nevertheless, Butkus will probably have his way, just 
as he did when Halas made him promise to sell his 
motorcycle: maybe you saw the picture in your home- 
town paper last season (Halas did). A photographer 
looking for some way to jazz up the fact that Butkus 
had been named Lineman of the Week captured the 
sturdy young linebacker on his terrible machine in a 
pose that would have sent a Hell’s Angel back to 
church. “Heh heh,” Butkus said with not a trace of a 
smile, “I still got it.” 


For the first few seasons 
after he joined the Bears, Butkus tried a desk job with 
a Chicago dairy, then one day his office was empty 
and they found him down on the docks, working with 
his hands like his father and four older (and larger ) 
brothers. Presently, Butkus is entertaining the idea 
of opening a restaurant. He can’t decide what to call 
it. His business partners have suggested they name it 
after him, name it Butkus Something-or-other, but 
Butkus can’t see much point in that. 

Along with his offseason job, Butkus has also 
changed his address. Immediately after he signed his 
original contract (an estimated $200,000, spread 
over four seasons), Butkus took an apartment on the 
high-rent North Side. “The neighborhood is so 
grand,” writer Joe McGinnis once noted, “that when 
they built the apartment house, instead of calling it 
222 East Pearson, they named it 222 Pearson East.” 
Now Butkus is back on the South Side—the far, far 
South Side. Almost to the woods. He lives there with 
his wife, Helen, their two children, and their dog. In 
walking distance of his own new home, Butkus re- 
cently purchased a home for his aging parents. 

Butkus’ father was 16 when he emigrated from 
Lithuania to the city of big shoulders 63 years ago. 
Later, Butkus’ grandfather followed, but his grand- 
mother had to stay behind “because she had bad 
eyes or somethin’.” They never talked much about 
the old country except to say that the Russians were 
coming and the schools were bad, and Dick Butkus 


has never really had much desire to visit the country 
of his origin. All of his brothers were football play- 
ers. Ron played tackle one year at Illinois before he 
dropped out of school; now he drives a moving van. 
One brother is a plant foreman, another drives a de- 
livery truck, and still another recently resigned his 
job on the Chicago police force to take a position as 
truck driver for a construction company. On any 
Sunday in the offseason you will find the entire But- 
kus family together, gossiping about football or the 
racial problem or the hippie movement. “I’m glad I 
made a little money,” Butkus says. “Maybe I can 
get away from all of it. I just kinder feel if ya let it 
pass things will come back to normal. Only lately .. . 
I don’t know. Sometimes I think about movin’ out 
West somewhere, but ya can’t make a livin’.” 

Making a living is no problem at the moment. 
Other than the income from football and invest- 
ments, Butkus knocks down a flat $750 per speaking 
engagement. 

“He’s in tremendous demand as a speaker,” Mc- 
Caskey told me. For example: he has agreed to speak 
at a dinner honoring the memory of Brian Piccolo 
in Greenville, South Carolina, November 2. 

What does Butkus find to talk about? 

“Football,” McCaskey said. Well, it figures. I mean 
Chicago, it’s practically the cradle of football. The 
names ring through the Halls of Glory—Paddy Dris- 
coll, Red Grange, George Halas, Sid Luckman, 
George McAfee, Bronko Nagurski, Joe Stydahar, 
Bulldog Turner, Doug Atkins, Bill George, Monsters 
of the Midway, I asked McCaskey if Butkus had fol- 
lowed the Bears as a boy. McCaskey said he didn't 
have any idea. Haven't you asked him? “You don’t 
ask Butkus much,” McCaskey admitted. 


Later, I asked Butkus the 
same question and he had trouble recognizing any of 
the names except Halas. He had never seen a Bear 
game until O’Bradovich, who helped recruit him for 
the University of Illinois, joined the Bears in 1962. 
“Kids my age,” he said, “back then we didn’t go in 
for autographs and hero worship or stuff. Hell, I never 
wanted to be a Bear. I just wanted to be a pro. The 
only game that ever stuck in my mind was that over- 
time game with the Colts. I never had idols, Later, 
when I was in college, I started watching the line- 
backers.” 

One of the linebackers Butkus watched was Don 
Shinnick, who is making his coaching debut this sea- 
son with the Bears after a 13-year career with the 
Colts. Butkus claims enormous respect for Shinnick, 
who reminds him a lot of George Allen. “He doesn’t 


get very excited,” Butkus says. “He just does his job. 
He doesn’t believe in workin’ ya hard just to punish 
ya or somethin’, He just goes over it and over it and 
over it and lets you do it yaself.” 

I asked Butkus about the reports of his new Take- 
Charge image, and he took it very matter-of-factly. 

“Tt’s our situation,” he explained patiently. “When 
Halas was coach, the captain’s role was no more im- 
portant than anyone else—he just called the coin 
toss. The Old Man would see somethin startin’, he’d 
sense it and put it out on the table to see what’s wrong. 
Then it would stop. Dooley will have to learn, but 
last year a lot of things started and we let °em mush- 
room. Ya get that in a bad season—people pointin’ 
fingers and saying to hell with everybody else, just 
so ya don't look bad yaself. I saw it once before—at 
Illinois my sophomore year we won only two games. 
Next year we went to the Rose Bowl.” 

I had read stories of that dramatic turnaround at 
Illinois. In one game against Minnesota, Butkus 
played with an injured left arm. Using only his right 
arm he made 17 tackles, six unassisted. Later, Pete 
Elliott said: “One of the greatest things about Dick 
is his attitude. He not only plays hard every second 
of every game, but he practices the same way. You 
can well imagine the effect he has on the rest of our 
squad.” 


On the Thursday before the San Diego game, 
coach Jim Dooley appears abnormally nervous, edgy. 
apprehensive. Later, I understand why. Halas him- 
self is making his weekly appearance. Like some kind 
of Supreme Commander who bears himself above 
the petty X’s and O’s of regional combat, he tours the 
practice field in his golf cart, taking constant notes. 
Dooley is everywhere, whistling, shouting orders, 
making frequent trips to the golf cart to whisper with 
the Old Man. “He’s like a high school coach,” one 
veteran tells me. “He really gets excited telling you 
the simplest thing and pretty soon he’s talking so fast 
you can’t understand a word he says.” 


One is tempted to use the 
word confusion. Yet there is a certain rumpled order 
to what the Bears are doing. “This is a very physical 
team,” says defensive back Dick Daniels, who joined 
the Bears in midseason, 1969, after being released 
by the Cowboys. “Straight, hard-knocking football.” 
Daniels is one of three ex-Cowboy defensive backs 
who left the coolly methodical Dallas system for the 
pandemonium of the Bear camp. The others are Mike 
Johnson and Phil Clark. All three are black, and all 
three have great respect and admiration for The Man, 


Dick Butkus. Earlier, O’Bradovich had alerted me 
to this little personality quirk which he passed off as 
Butkus’ “dry sense of humor.” 

“He’s like Alex Karras,” O’Bradovich said. “He 
uses these little one-liners. He'll say something, then 
he’ll turn and walk away and you don’t know if he’s 
serious or not.” 

Now I see this sense of humor in action. 

For the third consecutive play Mike Johnson has 
followed a receiver on a deep pattern, and although 
his tongue is down around his hip pads Johnson is 
still running hard when he returns to the defensive 
huddle. “C’mon, Johnson,” Butkus says, “you’re not 
in Dallas now.” 


c 

[ve been here three weeks 
and that’s the first time he’s spoken to me,” Johnson 
says after practice. “I couldn't tell if he was kidding 
or not, then he gave me that funny little laugh he has 
—there’s no sound to it, you just kind of see a Ho Ho 
Ho form in his chest and shoulders.” 

Johnson had seen this once before—one week ago 
when they were watching the films of the Houston 
game. Butkus had made a sensational play, bowling 
over three blocks to halt a little screen pass that had 
been eating them alive. Houston was forced to punt. 
In the movies of the punt return Johnson saw some- 
thing that he didn’t see in the game itself. 

He explains: “I was on the ground and this Hous- 
ton guy was about to let me have it with his elbow. 
He was about to take my head off. Suddenly, there’s 
this white flash across the screen and it's Butkus— 
he almost cut the Houston guy in half. They kidded 
him about it in the meeting and he said: “Aw, hell, 
he was a teammate.’ Then his chest and shoulders 
shook.” 

“He’s something else,” Daniels says. 

“He really is.” Johnson agrees. 

“Last year,” Daniels adds, “he wouldn’t say much. 
This year you can feel him taking charge. You don’t 
even need to know the game plan to play for this 
team. Butkus knows it by heart. He calls all defensive 
signals, even for the line. I’ve never seen a football 
player with better instincts.” 

In a modified way, linebacker coach Don Shinnick 
had told me the same thing. He spoke of Butkus’ 
“football sense” and said: “I guess his strongest suit, 
he can make a tackle anywhere on the field. A lot of 
middle linebackers have trouble getting to the out- 
side. Half the job is football sense.” 

Later, in the chow hall, there is a lot of hoorahing 
over nothing at all. “What—Do—You—Want?,” 
two rookie linebackers sang in unison. “Good gram- 
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mar or good taste?” Butkus and his pal O’Bradovich 
watch from a table on the far side of the room against 
a wall. When Ralph Kurek, a running back who has 
been away at National Guard camp, suddenly reap- 
pears O’Bradovich leads the applause. “War is hell,” 
Kurek says across the room. This gets a general laugh. 
Butkus is able to control himself, but you can see 
him sway slightly. As the players pass through the 
cafeteria line an old man at a table sells copies of the 
Chicago newspapers. One tabloid features a four- 
column picture of Butkus that runs from the bottom 
of the page past the fold. The picture is meant to 
show how vicious Butkus is, but the only expression 
in the picture is one of slight embarrassment. I am 
studying the picture when Don Shinnick sits down 
by me and begins picking the seeds from a piece of 
watermelon. 


"What I said earlier,” Shin- 
nick tells me. “I don’t want you to get the wrong idea. 
This isn’t a one-man game, as I’m sure Butkus will 
tell you. The Colts proved that in 67 when we went 
to the Super Bowl with a quarterback other teams 
had just used for ten years.” 

I nodded and Shinnick continued: “If we just had 
a lot of hitters we might win a few games, but we 
couldn’t go all the way. Half of it is mental. Football 
sense! Some players don’t dwell on their mistakes, 
but the great ones do—they go over every mistake 
so many times in their mind that they couldn't pos- 
sibly make the same mistake again. I was talking to 
Elijah Pitts just the other day and we were remem- 
bering when he was at Green Bay, he ran a pattern 
out of the backfield on me. I was suppose to jam 
him... slow him . . . at the line of scrimmage, but I 
let up and the result was he went past our safety and 
caught a touchdown pass. They went on to win the 
championship.” 

I told Shinnick that Butkus had recalled an inci- 
dent last season in New York when his instincts told 
him to red-dog Tarkenton. It had worked before, but 
this time Tarkenton was too quick and he got off a 
pass in the area Butkus had mistakenly vacated. But- 
kus had said: “What makes it all worthwhile is mak- 
ing a key play—an interception or sacking the quar- 
terback or springing a guy on a kickoff return, But 
ya don’t really remember them things: ya remember 
the stupid things.” 


“Yeah,” Shinnick grinned. “Football sense. es | 
ing where to go and how to get there in the shortest 
time. Football strength: A man can lift 500 pounds 
over his head, but can he handle a 250-pound block- 
er? I doubt Marchetti could even lift 500 pounds. 
Football speed: Bobby Boyd wasn’t fast, but he came 
at you like a 9.5 sprinter because he used the angles.” 

“I don’t guess Butkus ever works out with 
weights?” 

“Ha!” Shinnick laughed and took his watermelon 
and left the table. Very physical. I might as well have 
asked if Butkus ever practiced yoga or got in a run- 
away rap about the finer points of ballet. I had been 
told that Butkus seldom visits the training room— 
even when he has a legitimate injury, which he 
doesn’t seem to have very often. One of the trainers, 
Bill Martell, recalled a rare moment with Butkus on 
his stomach on the training table and Martell chop- 
ping, chopping, chopping those massive back 
muscles. “Suddenly,” Martell said, “he sat up and 
told me that’s no way to deliver a karate blow. He 
demonstrated the right way, then lay back down. 
That's the end of the story.” 

George Halas was finishing his soup when I sat 
down. I tried to pump him about Butkus but Halas | 
had something else on his mind—a new stadium. But 
what about Butkus—this new breed of cat with the 
ice age personality? What makes him do it? At this 
time and this place, where did he come from? “De- 
termination,” Halas said, then he told me how “Our 
Great Mayor is behind us” in the struggle to get a 
new stadium. Halas is 75 years old. This is what it has 
come to. Gibron walked by with a tray of empty | 
dishes. “You going to San Diego with us, Coach?” 
he asked. Halas regretted that he wasn’t. “Monday's 
a big day in court,” he said. 


Determination, that’s the 
word they all use to describe Butkus. Determination, 
desire, dedication. When I asked Sayers how it felt 
to get hit by Butkus, he said it felt about like getting 
hit by anyone else, then he added: “You know he’s 
going to unload on you. The thing you have to do is 
meet his charge. That way he'll respect you.” When 
I asked Butkus about his reputed killer instinct, he 
said: “Aw, why single me out? Everbody should be 
that way.” What he really liked to do, he said, was 
just knock the pure-dee corn out of a quarterback 
because, you know, like “you really don’t get that 
many shots.” But there were certain runners he re- 
spected. He named Minnesota’s Brown and Osborn. 
They had a way of putting their shoulder in your guts 
and giving some of it back. Butkus did his chest laugh 
= 


and added: “Hell, that’s the way I'd do it if I was 
a back.” 

Later I retire to a bar on the square across from 
Rensselaer’s monstrous and ancient courthouse, 
and I recall that in our brief and awkward attempts 
at conversation, one of the most moving moments 
was when I asked Butkus if he ever thought about 
visiting the Old Country, the country of his origin, 
Lithuania. He said no, but the question reminded 
him of something and he started talking about a 
USO tour last winter in which he visited military 
hospitals in Southeast Asia. In his stumbling fashion 
he told me it made him aware of his own culture, 
then “seeing all those guys messed up in those hos- 
pital beds, it gives you a funny feeling. Who was I 
to be going there to see them?” 

He didn’t come right out and say it, but it was ob- 
vious he didn’t like a thing about the war. He called 
it “stupid” and allowed that things seem to happen 
so fast these days, a man hardly has time to swallow 
one thing when something else is being shoved down 
his throat. It was hardly the party line that one might 
expect from a dedicated player in the National Foot- 
ball League. Something else: he supported the player 
strike, at least with his silence (which included re- 
sisting enormous pressure to act as a Super Scab in 
behalf of management). It frightened him, it really 
did. It made him feel small. “What if they had called 
off the season?” he asked. What in the world could 
he have done? Where does an out-of-work middle 
linebacker go in times of massive unemployment? 


Well, I had said, you could 
always coach. 

“IT guess I wouldn’t mind that,” he said. “When I 
was younger, I wanted a lot of money. But ya get 
older, ya realize there are other things in life (right 
off hand, he couldn’t think of an example). Ya read 
about the business end of it—Jerry Lucas, he was a 
scholar at Ohio State but I read about him filing for 
bankruptcy. Alworth, I don’t know what happened 
to him. They had it made and they blew it. It seems 
like we judge everybody by how much money they 
make. When they talk about movie stars and athletes 
it’s how much money they make. Money is fine, but 
it’s not everything. Still—it’s hard to go without it.” 
The thing was, he continued, on a football field “ya 
can measure a guy, strip him down and see what’s in- 
side him. Maybe take his mind off his business or 
make him fumble.” 


After lunch the following day I found Butkus in 
his room. He was napping on the mattress on the 


floor and wearing the same green shirt and yellow 
shorts I had seen him in every time I had seen him 
off the field. I talked to him about all sort of generali- 
ties (“what’s the last book you read?” Silence. He 
doesn’t remember. What about movies? He’s not a 
movie fan but he saw Paint Your Wagon Red the 
other night at Rensselaer’s tiny Palace). Then J hit 
him with my big one, which didn’t seem very big by 
the time I got around to it. 

“Everyone talks about your great desire. I mean, 
obviously you also have great ability. But why is it 
so important for you to play football? What is your 
goal? To be All-Pro? Be labeled the greatest? Win 
a Super Bowl? Make a good living?” 


Butkus looked as though 
he were about to fall asleep. But the drawn curtains 
caught his attention and he said: “My goal is to be 
recognized as the best. No doubt about it. Anybody 
and everybody makes one All-Pro team or another. 
Ya read the magazines before the season starts, All- 
Pro this and All-Pro that, everybody’s All-Pro. When 
they say middle linebacker, I want them to mean But- 
kus. Then, for the rest of my life, doors will open.” 

After the Friday two-a-days, the Bears ease back 
and make final preparations for the Monday night 
game in San Diego. I excuse myself and return to 
Chicago. That evening I am sitting in a bar with a 
group of writers and editors from Playboy magazine. 
They are not interested in hearing about Butkus. 
They keep asking what I’m doing in town, and every 
time I start to tell them, they change the subject. 
They talk about taking dope and playing tennis and 
getting away for weekends of sports car racing and 
whether Hemingway or Henry Miller best captured 
the myth of Paris, They seem to be of an earlier, less 
relevant, less physical time. A time that exists only 
in their imaginations. 

On Tuesday I read that the Bears lost to San Diego. 
The Chargers scored two touchdowns in the final 
quarter to defeat Chicago, 14-9. The winning drive 
covered 72-yards and was engineered by San Diego's 
second-string quarterback, Marty Domres, The Bear 
offense did nothing. Sayers was held to 25 yards in 
nine carries. Chicago’s leading ground gainer was 
quarterback Bobby Douglass who ran for his life four 
times for 32 yards. All of Chicago’s scoring came on 
field goals by Mac Percival. The last was 30 yards 
and it was set up by Dick Butkus’ fumble recovery. 

“We just have to keep working on our offense and 
our defense,” coach Jim Dooley told the sports- 
writers. 
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THE SURPRISING ROOKIE WHO MAY REVIVE THE CELTICS 


(Continued from page 39) 

of two-a-day scrimmages. The days till 
the season would begin were passing 
slowly. “I’m anxious for it to get 
started,” he sighed, explaining that he 
had moved to Boston right after get- 
ting out of school. He had spent part 
of the summer as the guest of Don 
Nelson, sleeping on a tumbling mat 
in the Celtic forward’s den. Most of 
one wall was covered with expensive 
high fidelity equipment, the unmarried 
Cowens’ one extravagant purchase with 
the money he received for signing. 

But nothing about the Celtic rookie 
suggests brashness or a reckless tem- 
perament. He is friendly and quick to 
smile, but a bit subdued. And he talks 
about himself in terms of “self-discip- 
line” and “responsibility.” 

Cowens has lived most of his life in 
the South. He was born the second of 
six children to a barber in the town of 
Newport, Kentucky (he has four broth- 
ers and one sister). As a schoolboy he 
participated in all major sports, dis- 
covering basketball when he was nine, 
but at the time his aptitude and future 
seemed to lie in baseball. He didn’t 
even play basketball in his freshman 
and sophomore years at Newport 
Catholic High School, partly because 
of a disagreement with the man who 
doubled as football and basketball 
coach and partly because he was only 
six feet tall as a sophomore. But when 
he erupted five inches in the space of 
one summer he came back to school 
looking more like a basketball player. 
And the new basketball coach, a man 
he respected and credits with influenc- 
ing him greatly, found Cowens to be 
a willing recruit. Dave started on the 
junior varsity and, as the year pro- 
gressed. worked up to the varsity, 

But he didn't really blossom until 
his senior year when he averaged 13 
points and 20 rebounds a game in lead- 
ing his team to the Kentucky state 
tournament and a 29-3 season. He re- 
ceived scholarship offers from Louis- 
ville, Xavier, Cincinnati and most of 
the other colleges in the Missouri Val- 
ley. But Hugh Durham, the Florida 
State basketball coach, made four trips 
to the Cowens home and won out over 
the others by soft-selling the school, 
emphasizing that FSU didn’t have a 
strong basketball program at that time. 

“T wasn’t sure if I could make it in 
college,” Cowens explains. “He prom- 
ised me I'd start as a sophomore.” So 
Cowens went to FSU. And he did start 
as a sophomore. Does he regret his 


decision to accept the offer from the 
Tallahassee school? “Not one bit. 
Everything has been roses since then.” 

Tt was roses for FSU as well as 
Cowens. When not occupied with his 
courses in criminology, the redhead 
averaged 18.9 points a game over his 
three seasons with the Seminoles and 
collected 1340 rebounds, about 450 per 
season. His shooting percentage from 
the field was an impressive .519 for his 
college career. 

Cowens’ forte as a collegian was his 
aggressiveness and ability to run with 
the FSU fastbreak. He played two 
years with his back to the basket as 
the inside man on a one-three-one of- 
fense. Last year he moved out to the 
top of the key, facing the basket, and 
was just as successful. It is this versa- 
tility and familiarity with the running 
game (which the Celtics favor) which 
made Cowens such an appealing pros- 
pect to Heinsohn. 


Coven would prefer to play for- 
ward, as would any reasonably 
perspicacious young man who might 
have to face men like Alcindor, Willis 
Reed and Chamberlain. “You have far 
more freedom at forward,” he says. 
“And you can go to the boards better. 
There’s less of the constant contact.” 

Heinsohn, however, would like to 
see his rookie take hold in the pivot, 
the position which remains the big 
question mark for the Celtics. Last 
year, without Bill Russell, the Celtics 
failed to reach the playoffs for the 
first time in 20 years, Perhaps too 
much has been made of the fact that 
two or three players rattled around un- 
successfully in Russell’s shoes. Sports- 
writers downgraded Henry Finkel, the 
Celtics’ likeable 7-footer, for not being 
half what Russell was (and who is?), 
and columnists were still printing items 
this summer about Russell coming out 
of retirement to bring the champion- 
ship back to Boston. 

But Heinsohn, faced with the re- 
sponsibility of winning, has had to be 
more realistic. Nobody is going to step 
in and play center the way Bill Rus- 
sell played it. And the Celtics don’t 
have any one man who can win the 
contest of muscle under the boards 
with the likes of Reed and Chamber- 
lain. Heinsohn hopes to compensate 
for that deficiency by manipulating 
Cowens’ flexibility to the advantage of 
the Celtics. “We only have one real 
‘center, ~ Heinsohn explains, “and 
that’s Finkel. We have to use running. 


quick, mobile centers to wear the op- 
posing big men out.” 

Cowens may be just what Heinsohn 
is looking for. What he needs to de- 
velop, Cowens himself feels. are his 
ballhandling and a good outside shot. 
Heinsohn does not seem overly con- 
cerned about the former, and he is 
sure the latter will come along with 
time. “Cowens looks like a good shoot- 
er,” he says of the rookie’s style. 

So the speed with which Cowens de- 
velops should be critical to the Celtics’ 
drive back up to the top. He plays the 
Celtics’ brand of basketball, with its 
emphasis on hustle, aggressiveness, dis- 
cipline and good defense. 

The one thing that Cowens can’t 
stand is the suggestion that he may 
be the heir to Bill Russell. He feels 
such comparisons are odious, unfair 
and unwarranted, and such talk makes 
his uneasy. “Russell is Russell and I’m 
me,” he states flatly. 

But whether Cowens is another Rus- 
sell or not is beside the point. He, per- 
haps more than any other player, rep- 
resents the future of the Boston Cel- 
tics. And Heinsohn is hopeful that 
Cowens can make a substantial contri- 
bution rhis season, not just in the fu- 
ture. “I expect him to play a lot of 
minutes for us,” he predicts. 

Cowens is optimistic too, but he is 
ulso realistic about his prospects and 
doesn't expect to knock the NBA on 
its ear. “I don’t let my fantasies run 
away with me. The pros make fewer 
mistakes. In college you can go through 
the motions a lot of the time, knowing 
you're going to beat your man.” 

Besides. Cowens has had plenty of 
reminders that he is still just a rookie, 
and not a very famous rookie at that. 
At a MacDonald’s hamburger stand 
in a Boston suburb he recently went 
through the classic exchange with an 
inquiring ten-year-old boy: 

“Hey,” the kid demanded, staring 
up at the towering young man in jeans 
and a tee shirt. “You play for the Cel- 
tics?” 

“That’s right,” Cowens nodded, half- 
amused, half-disturbed at being inter- 
rupted. 

“Sure!” the kid said in disbelief, 
walking away. 

Cowens shook his head, unsmiling. 
It was a mildly unpleasant moment, 
but it also served its purpose. Until 
Dave Cowens could convince kids like 
that—and the rest of the NBA—that 
he was truly a member of the Celtics, 
he hadn't really done a thing. = 


‘IF NOTHING HAPPENS, YOU GO HOME 
WHEN IT’S OVER” 


(Continued from page 67) 

remember Pikes Peak in 1961,” says 
Unser. “I'd blown the engine in my 
Pontiac. I left the scene with 50 cents in 
my pocket and my credit cards. Noth- 
ing else. That was all I had until I 
could win another $150 race. And 
when I did, $150 was enough to make 
me feel like I was rolling in money.” 

Today Unser needs Jim Cook. for- 
merly of Firestone. to keep track of 
the money as it arrives. In addition to 
Johnny Lightning, a number of other 
firms have been persuaded to have a 
selfish interest in Unser’s bid for the 
national championship: Firestone, 
Ford, Izod (the shirts with the alliga- 
tor), Condor mobile homes, Sno-Jet 
snowmobiles, Kawasaki motorcycles, 
Autolite, Monroe shock absorbers, 
Valvoline, Ashland, Hawk instruments. 

“Hey, Al,” says Cook. “We may 
have an Al Unser tachometer coming 
out soon.” 

“Oh? That right?” Pause. “Hey. I 
didn’t get any check for my residuals 
on that last TV commercial for Top- 
per.” 


he fairgrounds at Springfield—and 

the track—were a quagmire. But the 
rain had stopped. It looked like ABC- 
TV and a crowd of about 10,000 in 
the grandstand would see a race. 

Unser’s crewmen were wearing uni- 
forms to match the car—yellow light- 
ning bolts on blue shirts with blue and 
white striped pants. They were all 
working around the front-engine road- 
ster when Unser showed up. 

Someone asked him if he had a plan 
for the race, a strategy. 

He was asked who he had to beat. 

“All of ‘em—but mostly Bobby. 
Mario, Ruby and A.J. I tell you, espe- 
cially that Foyt. When that man de- 
cides to race, you better have ‘em 
hooked up because he’s got it built in 
like radar in the head.” 

There was a long wait while they 
tried to get the track in shape for rac- 
ing. After lunch under one of the can- 
vas tents, Unser and some of his crew 
wandered back through the infield 
where the race cars were parked. There 
was an endless buzz of small power 
generators and the damp air carried 
mixed smells of alcohol fuel, Italian 
sausage sandwiches and car polish. A 
local radio reporter spotted Unser and 
asked to tape an interview. “Sure, hook 
"er up,” Al said. 

There used to be a cliché about race 
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drivers becoming spooky and with- 
drawn as the hour to race approached. 
Some may, but not Unser. Although 
he’s been involved in several four- 
alarm track mishaps and has known 
two racing deaths in his family, he is 
businessman-cool about the job of 
driving. 

“I had a bad series of crashes in 
*68,” Unser remembers. “First I crashed 
in Hamford, California, in tire test- 
ing. That started it out. Then [ crashed 
again at Indy in tire testing. When May 
came, I qualified for the 500, then I 
crashed a second car in turn two, I 
mean really. | lost my memory for 
four hours and [ was lucky to get out 
when she started to burn. It really 
knocked me cuckoo for a while. 

“Race day, I crashed again. On the 
41st lap my right front hub broke and 
I went head on into the wall. I was 
really lucky then. I had a full fuel load 
on. I went clear down into the short 
chute between two and three. There was 
fuel everywhere, but it didn’t catch on 
fire. I climbed out onto the wall and I 
stood there listening to my wrecked car 
—it was still running, chugalug, chug- 
alug. The damn thing had tried to kill 
me and there it was still running. 

“Sure, a guy’s pretty cautious after 
a bad crash. I don’t care who you are, 
you're not going to be just the same 
for a while. We’re just as human as 
anybody, race drivers. Things do scare 
us, least they do me and I know they 
do everybody else. Guys that say noth- 
ing scares them, they’re in trouble, 
they’re really scared. I don’t care what 
anybody says, / don’t like to crash. 

“But if I ever felt spooky about get- 
ting back into a car, I'd quit. You're 
always worried about it, but it seems 
like as soon as you start the engine and 
take off, it’s forgotten.” 

The sounds of race engines warming 
up meant it was getting near that time. 
Unser went off to a locker room to suit 
up. As a race, Springfield is no big deal. 
The next day it would rate ten lines 
at the bottom of a New York Times 
sports page. But there was a $7500 
guarantee for the winner—which would 
be split between the driver and the 
owner—and 200 points toward the 
championship. Some drivers, after win- 
ning the big one at Indianapolis (and 
the 1000 points that go with it) have 
skipped dirt track hundred-milers for 
the rest of the season. But Unser likes 
to drive and wants to win. His car now 
carries a big #2, indicating he came 
second in the standings last year. Next 
year he wants the big #1 which cham- 
pion Mario Andretti wears on his STP 


car now. It isn’t that Unser wants to 
take it away from Mario so much, but 
he'd love to take it away from the 
Granatellis. 

“Don’t get me wrong. Andy is good 
for racing. In fact, he’s fantastic for 
racing. His advertising and publicity 
budgets have been great for the 
sport. . .” Then Unser says no more. 
But there is more. His car is one of the 
few that doesn’t run with the STP decal 
on the side these days. That not only 
means he does not use STP in the en- 
gine—a fact of no real significance to 
a chief mechanic—but it also means he 
is willing to pass up the big money 
Granatelli pays any winning driver for 
the use of his name in ads. At Indy, 
that cost Unser $30,000. And it cost 
Granatelli the opportunity to say that 
STP was the winner's “racer’s edge,” 
For the rest of the year, so far. you 
could add maybe another $10,000 of 
STP money that Unser could have had. 
Why does a man leave $40,000 laying 
on the table? 


Oo” man who should know says it 
goes back a couple of years to 
when Parnelli Jones was driving the 
first, sensational STP turbine car (later 
outlawed) and came within a few laps 
of winning the 500 with it. “Andy 
wanted Al on the team. He was paying 
Parnelli a salary of $100,000 over his 
share of the purses. He offered Unser 
$80,000 and I guess Al didn’t think it 
was enough.” 

Anyway, Unser and his car run beau- 
tifully without STP. It galls the Gran- 
atellis. “Hell,” Joe Granatelli told Jim 
Cook, “my kid even asked me to bring 
him home a bleeping Johnny Lightning 
car. I shoulda knocked him against 
the wall...” 

Unser came back to the infield 
dressed in his driving clothes. He 
pulled the long, fireproof Nomex un- 
derwear down over his wrists and an- 
kles so there could be no gaps for flame 
to get through. A crewman wrapped 
the area of Unser’s biceps in cardboard 
and tape for protection against blows 
by the edge of the cockpit. Then Unser 
lowered his big helmet onto his head 
and, looking like a knight out of the 
middle ages. climbed into the car. 

The track had been packed hard 
and fast by now and 28 starters blasted 
off into the flying mud of the first turn 
in a thunder of engines. Johnny Ruth- 
erford took the lead, with Al second 
and brother Bobby third. On the one- 
mile track, laps took 30-plus seconds— 
about 100 mph. Unser had trouble find- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Boston Celtics. youngsters, little leaguers. 


Enclosed find $ for the albums checked @ $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00 or any 6 for $12.00. Tapes are $5.95 each. 
NFL First 50 Years 2 record set counts as 2 records 
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(Continued from page 80) 

ing a groove he liked. He drove down 
low for a few laps, couldn’t get by 
Rutherford, then moved to a higher 
groove, After a few laps he fell back 
to fifth. Bobby passed him. There were 
frequent yellow flags as cars went out 
with mechanical troubles, broken 
wheels, spins. Unser stayed out of 
trouble but within sight of the leaders. 
By lap 40 he was back in second and 
on lap 41 he caught Rutherford nap- 
ping as they came out of turn four to- 
gether. From then on, Unser flew home 
without a challenge. Rutherford, An- 
dretti, Foyt, Bobby—all had dropped 
out. It was Al’s fourth outright win of 
the year. He had made it look easy. 

He propped himself up to sleep in 
the back of the station wagon on the 
way to Milwaukee that night, but there 
was too much to talk about. 

“Hoo, hoo! I told you those Johnny 
Lightning cars were faster! I tell you 
it’s just a great feeling to win. Nothing 
like it. I think when a driver first starts 
winning races, he becomes a better race 
driver. He finds out he can actually 
win. That’s the way it’s been for me. 
Until you win, you don’t know 
whether you can or not.” We were 
headed north on Interstate 55. Some- 
one had given Unser a tin of home- 
made chocolate chip cookies which he 
was eating with a Coke. 

“I remember 1966 when I hooked 
up with Colin Chapman and Lotus. 
I was very discouraged with myself. I 
didn’t know whether it was me or the 
race car, but I couldn’t win anything. 
Bobby had told me to look out for a 
Lotus, that it was a very unsafe car, 
it was known to break easy because 
it was light and fragile. I said I didn’t 
care. I had to find out once and for all 
whether it was me or the cars I'd been 
driving. 

“Well, I found out, Jimmy Clark was 
Chapman’s top driver then and I knew 
how good he was, so when my times 
came close to Clark’s, I had my answer. 
I knew then the problem wasn't me.” 

Unser was asked about foreign driv- 
ers like Clark. How good did he think 
they were? 

“They're as good as we are, some of 
‘em. But not necessarily better. Clark 
was by far the best, but I'll race any of 
‘em any time, just line "em up, The 
thing is, none of our boys understood 
the rear engine cars in 1964 and °65 
and "66. Now we do, so you don’t see 
the foreign drivers finishing up there 
in the money at Indy like they did. 

“You take any of the top seven or 
eight USAC drivers and you can put 


‘em into several kinds of cars in one 
weekend and it won't matter to ‘em. 
That’s what I call being a top driver.” 

He closed his eyes then and pulled a 
ted Firestone jacket up over him and 
seemed to go to sleep. It was dark. But 
in about an hour he woke again. 

“After | passed Rutherford, I ran 
away and hid. didn’t I? Hoo, hoo.” He 
said his back was beginning to hurt. 
“And look at this elbow. Got hit by a 
flying stone.” Unser rubbed his elbow, 
yawned and went hack to sleep. 

Outside Milwaukee, at 2 a.m., he 
woke again. “How fast we running?” 
he asked. leaning forward to see the 
speedometer. “Eighty. Man, that’s slow 
for this track.” 

We pulled into the Holiday Inn. The 
marquee, still lighted, said. “Congrats 
Al” and “Welcome Race Fans.” Big 
STP banners were flying at the front 
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entrance. The Granatellis had already 
arrived. 

At breakfast the next morning, the 
dining room was full of racing peo- 
ple—crews wearing their colorful 
jackets, drivers in sport clothes, their 
wives in sweaters and slacks. Al’s wife, 
Wanda, makes most of his races all 
over the country, but not this weekend. 
The Unsers have three children—Mary 
10; Debbie, 9; and Al Jr., 8. 

Rutherford came in with his wife 
and stopped at Unser’s table. 

“What happened yesterday, John?” 
From Unser, it was a straight profes- 
sional question, Like one doctor asking 
another what caused a patient’s death. 

“Mag.” 

“Uh huh.” 

“I was flat-footing that thing all 
the way around the track. but I 
couldn’t make it go.” 

“Thought you lost your brakes.” 

“Yeah. Them too. You must have 
cut my brake lines that time when you 


passed me!” Joke. They both laugh. 
“You gonna be that fist today?” 

A shrug. Aw shucks. 

“You really want that big number 
one on your car. don’t you, you devil!” 
Said with admiration. Rutherford is a 
fast, courageous driver himself. 

The track at Milwaukee looked like 
Indy—big grandstands, large, well- 
planned pit areas and a wide, paved 
one-mile oval track. When Unser ar- 
rived, Bignotti and the crew were al- 
ready working on the car—a rear- 
engine Parnelli Jones Colt chassis with 
a turbo-charged Ford engine. Unlike 
the dirt car yesterday, this one was 
long and low like an Indy car. 

On the track a few cars were hegin- 
ning to take some practice laps. 
Andretti’s STP car howled by behind 
Unser. dropped neatly into the groove 
of turn one and disappeared. “Mario's 
a fantastic driver, no question about 
it,” Unser said seriously, his eyes fol- 
lowing the car. “But he’s not winning 
this year because of a bad team. He’s 
trying to be the chief mechanic on his 
car and he can’t do it and drive too.” 

“Take Foyt. If he'd stayed with 
Bignotti as his chief mechanic since 
they busted up in "66, he’d be winning 
sO many races right now you couldn't 
count ‘em. He’s a great driver, but he’s 
doing too much of his own work.” 

Bignotti called Unser over to the 
car. It was time to take a few practice 
laps before qualifying. Unser did two 
or three fast laps, came back in, said 
something was wrong with the clutch, 
left the problem up to Bignotti. When 
qualifying began a half hour later, the 
car was ready. Unser climbed in again. 

At Milwaukee, starting positions are 
decided by the fastest of two laps. 
When it was Unser’s turn on the track, 
he clocked one mile in 30.178 seconds 
—equal to 119,32 mph. It was to be 
the best time of the day and he had the 
pole position. At Indianapolis that 
would mean thousands of dollars in 
prize money, At Milwaukee, it just 
means you sit on the inside of the front 
row at the start. It also served notice 
on A.J., Bobby, Mario, Ruby and all 
the other hot dogs that the Unser- 
Bignotti effort was going to be strong 
today. 

On the grid, before the pace lap, 
Unser socialized with the other drivers, 
including Andretti and Foyt, then 
walked back to talk with his brother. 

“How come you passed me like that 
yesterday?” 

“Hell, I had to get you going. You 
were loafing.” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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—8ven more startling, now save up to $16 a month, 
up to 50 gallons of gas each month, 
without changing a single part on your car! 

Laboratory reports , . . PLUS road tests conducted on Indianapolis proving 


grounds reveal you ma 
of gas,., Save up to 
Car each year! 


Six months ago, for perhaps the first time 
in history, the United States Government 
issued patent protection to an invention 
that has been classified ILLEGAL! Sound 
strange? Not really here's why: 

I'm sure you're familiar with the famous 
gasoline-cconomy tests run by all the 
major oil companies. Well, do you know 
that the remarkable new invention de- 
scribed on this page is actually banned 
from these tests because it is TOO 
EFFECTIVE! Do you know that because 
this invention saves so much gasoline .. - 
that because it gives so much economy, 
it is actually ILLEGAL for a test-driver 
to fit one on his car! And do you know 
that because it boosts gasoline mileage up 
to 11 more miles per gallon... it has 
actually been OUTLAWED in every 
recognized cross-country economy run . . - 
simply because the officials who conduct 
these tests were forced to rule that it gives 
all cars that have it-AN UNFAIR AD- 
VANTAGE! 

In other words, if you are a person plan- 
ning on entering one of these cross-coun- 
try economy runs... then this message is 
not for you. YOU JUST WON'T BE 
ALLOWED TO USE THIS NEW _IN- 
VENTION-—SORRY, BUT IT'S SIMPLY 
ILLEGAL. BUT — if you are a person 
who is not interested in setting any rec- 
ords , . . who is only interested in getting 
more miles per gallon than you ever 
dreamed possible — and doing it the very 
same way that many of America's leading 
corporations are doing at this very mo- 
ment — then what you are about to read 
is perhaps the most thrilling and exciting 
news in automotive history. 


TEST DRIVERS REPORT UP TO 
11 MORE MILES PER GALLON — 
The name of this great new invention is 
the G, T, ENERGY CHAMBER .. . and 
there is no kette. way to describe to you 
the increased performance and economy 
it will give you... than to tell you of the 
“bombshell effect’ it had on research sci- 
entists and test-drivers, who simply refused 
to believe their own gasoline gauges when 

they first tried it out, Look: 


now get as much as 37 miles of driving from each gallon 
0 gallons of gas each month.. 


. Save up to $200 on your 


68 per cent)... it actually lowered gaso- 
line costs to as little as ONE CENT A 
MILE. 

2. When tests were made by the world's 
leading auto rental system with this incred- 
ible money saving invention. . . and then 
test-run on the road and on such world fa- 
mous proving grounds as the Indianapolis 
Speedway . . . the test-drivers of these 
vehicles were absolutely amazed to see big 
8 cylinder sedans get better gas-mileage 
than small European economy cars! 

3, When large tieet owners and some of 
the nation’s largest taxi fleets tested this 
great new invention to determine just how 
much gas it would save them. . . the re- 
sults were so dramatic that within 30 days 
they reported savings of not hundreds .. « 
but thousands of gallons of gas the very 
first month alone! 


UP TO 500 MILES OF DRIVING 
FROM A SINGLE TANK OF GAS 


Yes, from test after test... road tests, 
laboratory tests, tests by some of the 
world's most famous drivers .. . come re- 


BEST PROOF OF ALL! 
World’s Leading Rent-A-Car Company 
Road-Tests Amazing New Invention 
For 3 Solid Months .. . Then Orders 
Fleet Of Cars IMMEDIATELY 
EQUIPPED! 
they report “Sayings of up to 54 gal- 
lons a menth per car” 

Yes,, from one of the nation’s largest 
automobile fleet owners comes the 


most dramatic proof of all ...A 
company that spends more money on 
gasoline in one weekend than the 
average person spends in a lifetime 


ted this incredible new 
invention and here is what they found, 
BOOSTED GASOLINE MILEAGEA 
WHOPPING 32% ON ALL CARS 
TESTED. Wouldn't you like to save 
up to $200 a year on your car? For 
full details read the rest of this page. 


. they 


each year! 
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HERE IT 1S — IN ACTION — The miracle G. T. ENERGY CHAMBER, caught by the eye of ultra 


AS: 


high-speed cameras at one of the world's most famous proving grounds, Yes, here on the big 
viewing’ console you see dramatic picture-proof of tests conducted by leading automotive 


authorities at the Indianapolis Speedway... tests that PROVE you can now actually 


take 


ordinary gasoline ; .. feed it into your engine in a new and different way... trigger it into 


piston-driving enerpy . . 


. and unleash a blazing source of power for your car, For 


full 


documented proof of just how this amazing new discovery can save you up to $200 in gasoline 


bills in the next 12 months . 
Indianapolis test driver.) 


. . read the rest of inis page, (Tests performed by official 


ONLY, instead of costing $100 ta $150 
(ike the European booster-units) . .. the 
GST. ENERGY CHAMBER costs but a 
mere fraction. 

That’s because after years, of intensive 
research atitomotive experts have finally 
found a way to simplify. these booster 
units... reduce the number of parts in 
euch unit... mass produce them. . - 
slash costs to a mere fraction... and 
make them available at a price so_low it's 
almost too ridiculous to mention. Why do 
you realize what this means to you if you 
ure a person who is determined to save 
yourself up to $16 a month on your gas 
bills . . . up to 50 gallons of gas cach 
month . . . yes, up to $200 a year on 
wasted gasoline. 


INSTALLS IN MINUTES — 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN AS LITTLE 
AS 15 DAYS! 


It means that no matter what kind of car 


tankfuls. In other words, perform mileage 
miracles that only yesterday you thought 
were impossible. 

So if you too want to achieve the same 
wondrous results as America’s largest 
automotive fleet owners, by Indianapolis 
test-drivers, and by research scientists at 
the very same testing laboratories used by 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors, then 
take advantage of this special Free-Trial 
introductory offer. Remember, all you risk 
is the few minutes it takes to fill out the 
special reservation coupon below, and you 
have a lifetime of driving convenience und 
economy to gain. 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES IN 
15 DAYS—YOU MUST ACT NOW! 
Now the price of the G. T. ENERGY 
CHAMBER on this special introductory 
offer is not the 15 or 20 sollareyou might 
expect . . . but only $5.95. Why, you'll 
save up to 10 times. that amount in gaso- 


CUTS GASOLINE COSTS TO you now wexe +. n0 PERMeT DO mid that line pauings “ np Hime Ft at = Bs: to 
AS LITTLE AS 1¢ A MILE . ‘ car may be... no matter what condition mention the hundreds of ga lons of gaso- 
¢ ports of cars that drive for hundreds and jt is in... mo matter how many miles you line and hundreds of dollars in moncy 


1. When the G.T. ENERGY CHAMBER 
was first tested by the same research labo- 
ralories used by Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler... results were so over- 
whelming, (a staggering increase of up to 


LOOK HOW EASY IT Is! 


All you do is simply attach the G. T. 


ENERGY CHAMBER on your fuel line. or the Aston-Marton, you would see sit- . Year 
Since it is a precision instrument, with ting in those engines . . . a special gasoline piske Dh od 

a special mode! for each make car, there unit... . especially designed to extract 

are no special adjustments for you to more blazing power, more energy from 

make. They've already been made for each gallon of gasoline. This remarkable ADDRESS. 

ou at the factory. You simply screw it booster-unit is what gives these cars such 

nto place... and that's all. In fact, macnilicent performance .. . such TOTAL CITY. STATE ZIP 


it's so easy you need not know a single 
thing about an engine to install it — 
and easy picture directions accompany 
each unit. Total installation time: 3 to 5 
minutes, Total savings on gas: up to 
$200 a year! 


hundreds of miles ON A SINGLE TANK 
OF GAS! Reports of test cars from Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler that get more 
miles per gallon today than when they 
were brand new! Reports of big, luxury 
sedans that weigh 242 times more than 
small European cars , . . yet get better 
mileage, better performance and huge 
dollar savings thanks to this new miracle 
invention, 

IF IT WORKS SUCH 
MILEAGE-MIRACLES, HOW 
COME THE CAR 
MANUFACTURERS HAVEN'T 
INSTALLED THIS TYPE UNIT IN 
THEIR CARS? — THE ANSWER 
iS THAT TWO ALREADY HAVE! 
By now you are probably wondering just 
what is the G. T. ENERGY CHAMBER 
...and how does it work? Well, to make 
a leng story short .,. if you were to look 
under the hood of one of those $20,000 
European luxury cars like vie Maseratti 


. such increased engine effi- 
ciency. 
And this is precisely what the G, T. 
ENERGY CHAMBER is designed to do 
— enable your engine to extract more 
piston-driving power, more raw, blazing 
energy and more gasoline economy . . - 


pile on each month... . here at last is the 
automotive discovery you've long dreamed 
about , , . and has now come true. 

Because, from this day on you too can 
now save up to 500 gallons of gas each 
and every year. NOW you too can drive 
for weeks and weeks on end without ever 
stopping at a Service station, Now you too 
can drive across 6 states of the union on 
just a single tank of gas, blaze a_ trail 
from New York to Chicago on just 2 or 3 


you save year after year. 

However, due to the enormous demands 
of trucking companies, car-rental com- 
panies, taxicab fleets and other large 
users, only a limited number of G, ia 
ENERGY CHAMBERS can possibly be 
allocated each month for consumer orders. 
Therefore, all orders must be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. So to take 
advantage of this limited introductory 
offer... mail the no-risk coupon today! 


ORDER TODAY —ON FULL, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


not fully satisfied. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Purchase one for yourself and one for a friend and save 
even more, Order two G.T. ENERGY CHAMBERS for just 10.95 (a savings of 
$1.00) same guarantee as above, Make of Second Car... 


( ) C.O.D. orders enclose $1.00 deposit, Same money back guarantee. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE UNITS INC. Dept. 2012 
4806 Bergenline Avenue, Union City, N. J. 07087 

Please rush me the sensational G. T. Energy Chamber immediately! I understand 
the price is $5.95 for which I enclose cash, check or money order, It is under- 
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(Continued from page 82) 

The P.A. system summoned all 
drivers to their cars. Unser walked 
away from his friends and toward the 
front row and his Johnny Lightning 
Special. No handshakes, no good luck 
wishes. Just a guy going off to work 
for a big company. “I can’t just stand 
around before a race and get tight. I 
figure either it happens or it don’t and 
if nothing happens, you go home when 
it’s over—and if it does, you don’t.” 

The engines started with a shattering 
collective sound, not quite as gut- 
wrenching as the 33-car crescendo at 
Indy, but enough to tighten the 
stomach muscles a little. The cars 
moved off, leaving the air burning with 
alcohol exhaust fumes. 

When the green flag. dropped a lot 
of heavy feet stood down hard on ac- 
celerators. Unser hurtled toward the 
first turn like he’d been shot from a 
bow. The field snarled after him in a 
long, noisy line. When they came 
around for the first time, Unser held a 
lead of a second. All you could see of 
him was the red ball of his helmet 
tucked deep into the blue and yellow 


of the car. Two or three members of 
his pit crew moved forward to the edge 
of the wall to clock their man and flash 
signs to him from a blackboard. Coolly, 
they watched him wheel the car around 
the track with monotonously steady 
times, every lap widening his lead over 
second place. Andretti’s STP car went 
out early and A.J. had trouble all after- 
noon. Rutherford went out with 
magneto trouble again. Roger Mc- 
Cluskey almost made a race out of it 
at one point, but his tires got so hot in 
the effort that he finally fell back to be 
lapped by Unser once, then twice, then 
three times—and near the end, almost 
four times. 

Unser took the checkered flag in 
1:44:59 cutting almost five minutes off 
the previous track record for 200 miles. 
It was such a virtuoso performance 
that it was dull. It was Unser’s fifth 
major win of the year and his second 
of the weekend. 

They gave him trophies, the 
checkered flag, a portable radio and 
$14,917. They also gave him another 
400 points toward the big No. | for 
his car next year. 


“You got 3290 now, Al.” said Jim 
Cook. “That’s more than double 
Bobby.” 

“Yeah. How much time we got to 
make that plane?” 

“Not much. Here. get in the car. 
You can change on the plane.” Unser 
was still in his driving clothes. 

A reporter asked, “Where to now?” 

“Ontario. Five hundred-miler out 
there September 6th. I'll start practice 
tomorrow.” 

“When will you get home to Albu- 
gerque again, Al?” 

“T dunno. Ask Jim Cook.” 

“Did you ever win two in one week- 
end before, Al?” 

“Yeah. Oh sure. [ used to win two 
or three sometimes in the old days. 
But I didn’t win $20,000. . .” 

Then he went off for another airport 
and another race. You remember what 
he said. “If nothing happens, you go 
home when it’s over. . . .” Nothing had 
happened, all right, but still he wasn’t 
going home—just to the next track. 
Like a crap-shooter on a hot streak. 
Al Unser had no intention of passing 
the dice on to someone else. B 


CLEMENTE & OLIVA: SAME ENDS, DIFFERENT MEANS 


(Continued from page 43) 
want to do is play baseball. That is 
what | love.” 

Even slumps don’t seem to bother 
Oliva, “Hitting is mostly luck.” he 
says, “and as long as you just keep 
swinging the hits will drop in there.” 

Such things as “luck” are abhorrent 
to the deeply rational Clemente. He 
will spend inordinate amounts of time 
and energy trying to make things “add 
up.” For example, when he was asked 
to tape a commercial on the evils of 
drugs for teenagers he quickly obliged. 
During the taping he decided that it 
wasn't sufficient to conduct the com- 
mercial in only English, since there 
were many Spanish speaking people on 
drugs, so he decided to do two tapes. 

“But the commercial is written only 
in English,” said the TV man. “Who's 
going to translate it?” 

“Tam,” said Clemente. and he spent 
the better part of an hour rewriting the 
English commercial into Spanish. He 
tore up a number of copies before he 
was satisfied. 

Because of his perfectionism, which 
borders almost on an obsession, Cle- 
mente has had more than his share of 
troubles with the press. 

“I know I do not get the publicity [ 
should.” he says, “so | go up to the 


writers and tell them they should do 
this or that. | try to get them to ac- 
knowledge me, but the more I struggled 
the worse off I got. Then they say I am 
moody and arrogant, but I don’t think 
I was ever arrogant in my whole life. 
I just want to get things straight. that 
is all. For instance, when I was first in 
the league, opposing pitchers would 
knock me down. I told my pitchers 
they had to protect me, and if they 
couldn’t I said I would pitch. The 
writers made fun of me with articles 
saying how Clemente wants to pitch.” 

What Clemente seems to be seeking 
is not the publicity but the acknowl- 
edgement of his talent. That is why it 
annoys him that other players. who 
have had less time in the majors, seem 
to get more recognition. His teammates 
know this is a sore spot with him and 
they use it to “get him on his soapbox” 
before a big game. The Saturday of the 
Mets’ game. pitcher Dock Ellis kept 
walking back and forth in front of 
Clemente’s locker saying, “Hey, Ro- 
berto, did you see that Bench did a 
Vitalis commercial? He’s only been in 
the league three years. How long you 
been in the league, Roberto? You ever 
do a Vitalis commercial?” and then he 
walked off laughing. 

Although Oliva has his pride, too. 


he is not so obsessed with it. As a star, 
he often will do things that many an- 
other star wouldn’t allow himself. For 
example, while he waited for his turn 
at the batting cage one day, Mary Gris- 
som, the Twins’ pitching coach, stood 
on the sidelines looking for someone 
to warm him up so he could pitch bat- 
ting practice. No one volunteered. 
When Oliva saw that Grissom was be- 
ginning to get mad, he dropped his bat 
and grabbed a catcher’s mitt and then 
made an elaborate production of warm- 
ing up Grissom. 

“Atta baby, Griss. You looking bet- 
ter than ever,” he said in between firing 
the ball back to the white-haired Gris- 
som. In the meantime, he missed his 
turn batting. When he finally did get 
to bat, Grissom couldn’t find the plate, 
but Tony waited patiently pitch after 
pitch. Finally he said, “Okay, Griss. 
throw me a good curveball.” Grissom 
must not have heard him, because he 
pumped a fastball on the inside corner 
and Oliva whacked it out of the park. 

“You fool me good, Griss.” said 
Oliva laughing, and he ran to the out- 
field for the rest of batting practice. 

“Tony is a very well-disciplined 
man,” says Rigney. “Both as a man 
and a player. He knows himself very 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“Look who’s 
Smiling 
now!” 


The department head’s job had just been left 
vacant. When the boys in the office learned | 
was gunning for it, they gave me their widest 
grins. One thing they didn’t know: | had made . 
up my mind sometime back to take LaSalle 
training that would prepare me for a better job. 
My study really paid off. It surprised even me— 
Iwas picked for that shiny promotion over every- 
one’s head. Who wouldn’t be smiling with a 
man-sized increase in pay! 


This story has been put together from some of the expe- 
riences reported by LaSalle graduates. LaSalle’s files 
contain many happy letters from men and women who 
have increased their earnings with the help of LaSalle 
training. You, too, can prepare for the career opportunity 
of your choice through LaSalle home study—without in- 
terfering with your present work—and by devoting only 
a little of your spare time. 


LaSalle has been a leader in home education for more 
than sixty years, enrolling over 2,000,000 ambitious men 
and women in its many courses. You study under the 
supervision of LaSalle’s experienced faculty. Upon satis- 
factory completion of your study, you receive the LaSalle 
diploma—a recognized and respected credential. 


Mailing the LaSalle coupon below may be the first 
step toward preparing yourself for a better job, higher 
pay, and the many good things that go with success. Sim- 
ply check the program in which you are most interested, 
and we will send you a valuable free booklet describing 
the opportunities in that field. There is no obligation. 
LaSalle, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution * 417 S. Dearborn Street, Dept. 59-120, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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THROW AWAY YOUR OLD SPARK PLUGS! 
AND SAVE UP TO $100 A YEAR! 


WE IE(=7138 SB 
PUELIGMLEIS i 


can spark your engine up to 30 more 
horsepower and 5 more miles per gallon! 
using only your regular gas! 


AND-THEY’RE GUARANTEED 
FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR CAR! 


arane 
Si Saws 
WIDE Swe ator 
eran FIN oriame 
WHY CONVENTIONAL 
SPARK PLUGS ARE OBSOLETE! 


Even after only 100 miles of driving, 
conventional spark plugs stort to become 
eroded and caked with carbon. Their 
electrodes begin to burn owny, The 
tpark hos fo jump across a wider and 


SET-FIRE IGNITERS KEEP ENGINES 
YOUNG AND STRONG! 
Insteod of the weak, unreliable spark thal 
accompanies the aging of ordinary spark 
plugs . Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters ‘'wolk'' a 
strong, sure swath of flame from one elec- 
Irode fo another, acrots a semi-conductor 
bridge — to fire each cylinder with abso- 
jute reliability, even under the most rugged 
conditions of temperature and speed, Byilt- 
in ‘"scavenging’’ action keeps the Jet Fuel 
Joniter cleon . . . prevents fouling . . . wider gap to explode the gasoline vopor A 
ossuret perfect combustion every time! And, in the cylinder — becomes lest ond less reliable. So the cylinders 
becouse there is no spark gop, carbon de- mits'’ and the plugs foul even more. Your engine runs ot lower 
posits don’t foul up performance, buf oc- and lower efficiency. You wonder where the car's pep ond pick-up 
tually improve by heightening conductivity! hove gone. You can't understand why your gat mileoge is #0 poor. 
That's why you never have fo odjust or re Before you know it, your mechanie tells you you need o new se! of 
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place Jet-Fire Ignilers. 


When you install Jit-Fike Furr Tontrers, you say 
“poodbye” forever to spurk plug problems! They de- 
liver sure-fire performance conventional spark plugs 
can't match — for more efficient, more economical 
performance . .. mile after mile . , . month after 
month .. . year after year — in any kind of weather 
..» and any kind of driving! It's all a matter of 
design! 

By their very design, conventional spark plugs miust 
deteriorate jn use. Each time your cylinders fire, 
they erode the electrode of your spark plug, and cake 
it With carbon, Because the spark then has to jump 
ucross a continuously wider gup, it weakens and be- 
comes less efficient. So your cylinders often misfire, 
and foul the plug even more, Especially with today's 
“hot” high-compression engines, plugs often ‘conk 
out’ in a few months of hard use. 


Designed for Sure-Fire Ignition! 

Jev-Fike Fuet Ioniver's patented design eliminates 
this problem before it starts! The electrodes are 
solid, not wire — so they don’t burn away! The firing 
tip is a semiconductor — so carbon can't foul it! 
There is no gap to adjust — so the spark is a strong, 
constant swath of flame! You get the sume reliable 
ignition every time — for easier, faster Starts . , - 
even in the coldest weather! Your battery won't be 
drained and run-down by slow starting — and you 
won't have to turn the key and pray, whenever the 
temperature drops! What's more, Jet-Fire Fuer 
VoNiTers make your engine run more powerfully and 
efficiently — and on less gas — than the conventional 
spark plugs you have in your car right now, And you 
cun prove it for yourself... on your car. 


“On-the-level” Driving Test Proves Jet-Fire Fuel 
Igniters Get up to 30 More Horsepower 
out of Your Engine! 

When you receive your set of Jet-Fiee Fue In. 
Niters, make this “before-and-after” test yourself 
-,.On your car, 
1. Run your cor until the engine is fully wormed up. 
2. Stop on a perfectly level stretch of road, 
3. Put the cor in Drive (Ist geor with manual trans- 
mission) and see exoctly whot speed the car rolls ot 
with your foot off the gas (idling speed). 
4, Turn off your engine, remove the plugs, and screw 
Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters into the plug sockets, following 
the simple directions (a 10-minute job). 
5. Stort the engine, worm it for a minute, put the car 
in Drive again, with your foot off the gas. Now see 


WITH JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS!* 


“Had Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters in- 
stalled in my car—a 1966 Country 
Squire with a 390 engine, Imme- 
diately T noticed preat difference 
in performance and economy — 
automatically pained 243 miles to 
the gallon,” J.J.L. Glencoe, Mo. 


“Very definite increase in power 
»~» (on) a 1,200 mile trip in "66 


* (Original letters 
in our files) 


] Please send me the following under your 4-woy 
guorantee. | enclose: 


CO $12.80 for 8 igniters, plus $1.30 pstg. & hndlg. 
(CO $9.40 for 6 igniters, plus $1.00 psig. & hndlg. 
(1) $6.40 for 4 igniters, plus 75c patg, & hndlg. 


Eng. or Cubic Disp, 


3H of Cyls. 


plugt. And your engine hos grown old long before its time! 


ACROSS THE U.S.A., USERS REPORT AMAZING RESULTS 


Volkswagen bus, My car was much 
quieter and smoother, (5% more 
gas mileage — with heavier load)" 

E.C.R. San Diego, Calif. 


“Removed (brand) new plugs, in- 
Stalled a set of Jet-Fire plugs, and 
find a pronounced improvement 
in the car ('65 Cadillac)." 

J.B.M~ Fredonia, N_Y. 


how much faster it rolls of idling speed — probobly 
4 to 6 miles per hour faster withour touching the gas 
pedal! In-use ‘thy thot Jet-Fire Fuel Igniters increase 
engine RPMs 100 to 120 with no increase in gos 
consumption, (At high speeds, the increase will ac- 
tually be 300 to 350 RPMs!) 


Right then and there, you can adjust the idling 
screw to cut down On your pas flow and your gas 
consumption, Now your Jet-Fire Fuet Ionrrers have 
Marted to save you money before you've even driven 
4 single mile! 


How to Get Even More Savings! 

Want even greater efficiency and economy? Make 
your air-to-pas mixture leaner, With Jet-Fire Fuec 
ToNITERS, Your engine can perform at full power and 
efficiency on a 15:1 ratio instead of the conven: 
tional 9:1. You or your mechanic can make this 
simple adjustment in a minute, Then watch how you 
gan get 10... 20... 30... even 50 extra miles on 
a tunkful of gas! 

Your engine is finally able to produce all the horse- 
power it was designed for! Up to 30 more horse- 
power of acceleration power, climbing power, and 
passing power! And — it uses less gas than ever 
while producing this extra power! 


Forget About Replacement or Adjustments! 
JeT-Fire Fuet IGntrers have no spark gap — so they 
never need adjustment! They “scavenge” themselves 
every time they fire a cylinder, So they never need 
cleaning of servicing! Because they have a semi- 
conductor glass-enclosed tip, carbon build-up ac- 
tually improves conductivity . . . carries even more 
of the jet fume into the cylinder — for even more 
sure-fire performance! They can't foul up, burn out, 
or blow out — the way conventional plugs do. That's 
why they're guaranteed for the life of vour car! (or 
30,000 miles), Guaranteed to keep right on saving 
you money by running your engine at maximum 
power, on a minimum of gasoline! 


Spark Your Cor into the Jer Age! 
Both the Navy and the Air Force have already ap- 
proved Fuel Igniters for jet engine use, It's only 
logical to expect that sooner or later, some alert 
automotive designer will borrow a good idea from 
the aerospace industry . .. and equip his most ad- 
vanced engines with Fuel Ipgniters like these, But you 
needn't wait — because you can install a set in your 
car right now. Simply mail the coupon with the make 
and model of your car, and we'll rush you a set with 
full instructions, 


ONLY Jer. 
PROTECT your 


4-WAY GUARANTEE! 


) * your - 
‘Merease enging ReMel 


GUARANT 
4. abiANTEED Fe 


iF iat ae SEND FOR SET OF JET-FIRE FUEL IGNITERS TODAY! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED (eetethemteetemietion 


t 
| JAY NORRIS CORP., Dept. MO-3, 31 Honse Ave., Freeport, N.Y. 11520 ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For boot engine, $1.60 per Igniter. 
Give series no. of boat: 
Enclosed is () chack or (] money order 
N.Y, residents odd soles tox, for $. 


Print Name. 


Address 


City. 
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(Continued from page 84) 
well and little seems to upset him. He's 
a credit to his race.” 

Despite his apparent explosive out- 
bursts Clemente, too, is a well-disci- 
plined man. But often the things he 
does that show this are never seen by 
the public. For instance, he would like 
to run for mayor of his home town in 
Puerto Rico, but he says he is not sure 
he will, 

“Tam afraid the people will vote for 
me because IT am a ballplayer, not be- 
cause I would make a good mayor.” 
he says, “But I am not just a series of 
records, I am a man and they should 
look at me like that. Because of this | 
do not know whether Tt will run for 
office.” 

When the Mets and Bues took the 
field that early Saturday in August, 
Clemente was in the lineup. The fans 
cheered him when he took the field. but 
after the first inning, when the Mets 
scored three runs, the fans turned 
strangely quiet. In the bottom of the 
first inning the first (wo Bucs made outs 
and Clemente stepped up in) what 
promised to be a long, fruitless game. 
He promptly lined a Jerry Koosman 
pitch to centerfield, and as Tommy 
Agee fielded it, Clemente suddenly 
exploded around first base, flew out 
from under his cap and slid safely into 
second. The 40,000 Pittsburgh fans 
went wild. The Bucs scored two runs 
that inning with two outs, and although 
they didn’t win the game, they kept 
bouncing back, led by Clemente, inning 
after inning, before they lost it, 12-9. 

“That play by Clemente was very 
impressive,” said a New York writer, 
shaking his head after the game, “That 
was the kind of thing Mays would have 
done, Clemente is good, but he’s no 
Mays, though. But still that play was 
impressive.” a 
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Another JOSEPH WEIDER 
Breakthrough! 
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THE INSTANTESLIMMER 


NOW! —An entirely New “SCIENCE WEAPON” —(Proven 
by thousands) to help a guy with a pot belly lose up 
to 3% inches and give him a sleek, sexy waist—Or 
to help a chubby fellow lose up to 17 pounds—ALL 
IN JUST 14 DAYS with the New SLIM GARD and SLIM- 
MER'S KIT! We wanted more proof of this amazing 
fast-working plan so we conducted a controlled test 
at a leading university. The students reported waist 
losses of up to 3.25 inches and overall fat losses of 
up 17 pounds—IN ONLY 2 WEEKS! Results came so 
fast with- our “Slimmer's Kit’ that the students 
called it a ‘small miracle’. 

Forget vibrators, electronic machines, rubber or 
weighted belts, pills, crash diets or other gimmicks 
—the government claims such devices, by them- 
selves, are practically useless for slimming and 
shaping. 

The Slimmer Kit is a guaranteed, simple 3-part pro- 
gram that really works. It takes only 15 minutes a 
day for 14 days to help create a more exciting and 
sexier-looking you! So if you are serious about try- 
ing our foolproof way of slimming down and shaping 
up, we're ready to send the whole ‘'Slimmer's Kit” 
for you to try out—secretly and privately—for 14 
days...and on my Money-Back Guarantee offer. So 
let's get started, Tiger... you have nothing to lose 
but a flabby waist or a fat body! 


THE “SLIM GARD” 


The Instant Slimmer—Trims inches off your 
waist, hips and lower back—without dieting. 
Slip on SLIM GARD—the entirely new “science 
weapon” that when used with the SLIMMER'S 
routine will take up to 3.25 inches off your waist in 
only 2 weeks—and keep it off. So, go on—slip on 
SLIM GARD the Instant Slimmer. Then, take it easy, 
for while you're sitting around, watching TV, relax- 
ing or eating, you waist, hips and small-of-the-back 
are getting an effortless “going over’’ that takes 
inches off your soft belly without your even knowing 
it! It hugs your body gently but firmly, keeping warm 
air in—cool air out—trimming inches effortlessly 
away! 
SLIM GARD and the SLIMMER’S Routine work ef- 
fectively for the fat or slender man. Instructions 
are included for the man who wants to quickly 
lose 20 to 40 pounds . . . and for the slender 
fellow who wants to lose only a few inches off 
his waist without losing weight. When you have 
slimmed down, you are given a simple “mainte- 
nance” program that will keep you slim and 
trim for the rest of your life. And SLIM GARD 
is hidden—no one knows —nothing shows .. . 
except the inches that go! You're guaranteed im- 
pressive results in 14 days or your money hack! 


THE “SLIM GARD” 


ee he (Made to last for years) 
‘ i and The Slimmer’s Routine 
Only 
Comes in 
sizes: $] 1 Q5 
—— Medium, Large 2 


“SLIMMER” SHAKE 


Helps You Lose Up to a Pound-A-Day—14 
Pounds in 14 Days—Without Losing Your 
Strength and Vigor. If you're 10 to 100 
pounds overweight and want even faster 
weight losses—up to a-pound-a-day, Part 2 of Joe 
Weider’s famous SLIMER’S Formula is the easiest 
and most delicious way to do it. It’s called The 
“SLIMMER” Shake—a scrumptuous, protein-enriched 
milkshake-flavored drink. It supplies nutrients to 
your body that charge it with power and vim while 
it slenderizes you. Even chubby guys who won't even 
lift a finger can lose up to a-pound-a-day, 14 pounds 
in 14 days—just drinking The SLIMMER Shake! It's 
the first and the best for fast weight losses... 
that’s why even the world’s strongest and best-built 
men and Olympic champions drink it to get in shape 


“SLIMMER” 
SHAKE (Complete 


nutritious meal-in-a-glass) 
and The Slimmer's Routine 


11.99 


(2 weeks 
(choice of chocolate or vanilla) 


FREE! 


LSLIMMER’S | 
= ROUTINE 


Savvy Slimming Tricks To 
Shape You Up and Trim You 
Down. Here's Part 3 of the 
Slimming Formula, the surprisingly effortless 
“Aerobic/Circuit” training routine used by athletes, 
coaches and models to get into shape fast. Within 
14 days you'll be Firmer, Slimmer, More Energetic 
and Stronger—creating a New, Youthful, Sexier, 
more Exciting You! You need this routine NOW— 
because it’s the youthful-appearing person who gets 
and stays ahead!—AND IT'S YOURS FREE! 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


SLIM GARD AND 
SLIMMER’S SHAKE 


ALL THREE and $ 
The Slimmer’s Routine 
(a $23.90 value) For only 5 
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INSTANTLY LOOK SLIMMER 


LOSE UP TO 3.25 INCHES iN 14 DAYS! 
Go Ahead ... Start Moving Your Belt Back A 
Few Netches, Instantly .. . And Keep it There. 


SHAKE YOUR WORLD 


Now You Can Have a Slimmer, Sexier Waist 
and a “Turned On" Sleek Body—Fast! 


ACT NOW! Take advantage of this great opportunity 
while the special Money-Back Guarantee is still in 
effect. MAIL COUPON TODAY—the unconditional Guar- 
antee below assures you of absolutely NO RISK! 


WEAPON" and the SLIMMER'S 
Formula really works! That's why & 
| can guarantee these results. | 
have tested it over 2 years with 
astonishing results and just re 
cently a CONTROLLED TEST WAS 
CONOUCTED AT A LEADING UNI- 
VERSITY AND AS MENTIONED BE- 
FORE, THE STUDENTS REPORTE 
WAIST LOSSES OF UP TO 3.25 INCHES AND OVERALL 
FAT LOSSES OF UP TO 17 POUNDS—IN JUST 14 DAYS. 


Iatidn | 


(/soe WEIDER 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


An 


Trainer of the Champions, 
Architect of Beauties 
since 1936 with over 
2,500,000 suc ful students 


Dept. 44-110 Sa6 
Famous Fitness School 
531—32nd Street 
Union City, N. J. 07087 
Dear Joe: YES: | want to start slimming down at your 
risk! | am enclosing only the special low price for the 
plan | need to *‘SLIM DOWN" and ‘‘SHAPE UP'’. If | am 
not completely satisfied, | can return the unused ma- 
terial within 5 days for a full refund of the purchase 
price. CHECK THE ‘‘SLIMMING DOWN"’ PLAN YOU NEED: 
1. (-) SLIM GARD and Free Course only $11.95 

Check size: (() Medium (30-38) [7] Large (39-47) 
2. _] SLIMMER’S SHAKE and Free Course only $11.95 
3. (1) SPECIAL OFFER: 
Stim Gard, Slimmer Shake and Free Course only $19.95 


_ JOE WEIDER 


Prices do not include small parcel post charge paid on 
elivery. 
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HANK STRAM SOUNDS OFF: THERE'LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE 


(Continued from page 36) 

too, with our big linemen, and _ this 
helps us tremendously. 

Smith: Do you think other clubs with 
less talented personnel—Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, the Bears, for instance— 
could adopt your system and make it 
work? 

Stram: Certainly. I think any team 
could use our methods. It has been 
copied in college, in high school, every- 
where. All modern football players 
have to be smart but I don’t think any 
special genius is required to play this 
sort of football. 

Smith: Which pro teams do you think 
are using your methods, or moying in 
your direction? 

Stram: From what we have seen so far 
I think Cleveland is using the tight-l 
pretty extensively. The New York 
Giants are using more of the I forma- 
tion, and a number of other teams are 
utilizing it more and more. Essentially, 
however, I think the Dallas Cowboys 
and our team are as much alike as any 
teams in professional football. Tom 
Landry has always been one of the 
most imaginative men in the business 
and his offense has been working for 
variety for a long time. 

Smith: Can you tell us specifically how 
your style of football helped you win 
in 1969—specific games or plays where 
it was particularly effective? 

Stram: Well, I think the utilization of 
Otis Taylor at tight end was most in- 
strumental last season in winning some 
important games. For instance, Otis 
blew the San Diego game wide open— 
the first game of the season—with a 61- 
yard reception for a touchdown. He 
caught another touchdown pass from 
the tight-end position in that same 
game. He caught another one against 
Boston, the following week. He won a 
big game for us coming out of the 
guard-tackle slot—the camouflage slot 
—formation against the Jets in New 
York. Then he did the same thing from 
the other side against the Jets in the 
playoff game. He made a big catch 
against Oakland. 

Smith: You seem to be saying that the 
chief value of your system is in mak- 
ing the tight end more effective. 
Stram: No, [ am not saying that ex- 
actly. What I mean to point out is that 
our system conceals the alignment of 
our people—Otis Taylor, Gloster Rich- 
ardson, Frank Pitts. In most systems, 
Otis Taylor, for example, would always 
be the flanker and he would always be 
wide. In our system, he might be out- 


side, he might be at the tight end posi- 
tion, he might be in the slot position. 
he might be in the camouflage slot, be- 
tween the guard and the tackle, he 
might be in the backfield from our 
“Cock-I" formation where the backs 
line up in the I and Otis lines up to one 
side of the |. This creates a problem 
for the defense to recognize where he’s 
going to be and how they're going to 
cover him. When he’s in the camou- 
flage slot. for instance, he’s working, 
not on a big cornerback as he would 
ordinarily do, but against the safety 
man. And there just isn’t any safety 
who can handle Otis. By giving the de- 
fense this problem, we give ourselves 
a slight edge. 

Smith: We've been talking about your 
system as if it were all an offensive in- 
novation. Actually you have some va- 
riety in defense too, haven't you? 
Stram: Yes. Last season we made ef- 
fective use of our triple-stack defense. 
We used that about 25 percent of the 
time in the season. But in the Super 
Bowl we used it 90 percent of the time. 
and I think it gave the Vikings con- 
siderable trouble. 

Smith: Do you think you could explain 
that defense as clearly as you did your 
tight 1? 

Stram: Basically it’s an overshifted 
four-three defense. with what you 
might call undershifted linebackers. 
We put two men behind the defensive 
right end, two more behind the man 
who plays over the offensive center. 
and two behind the defensive left end. 
So when you look at it, you see three 
triple-tandems, three stacks. 

Smith: When do you think you used 
this defense most effectively? 

Stram: I think against Minnesota. The 
mismatch of Curly Culp and Buck 
Buchanan on the nose of the Viking 
center. and the containment responsi- 
bility of Aaron Brown and Jerry Mays 
on the offensive end gave the Vik- 
ings some real problems both with 
their running and their passing. They 
found themselves under unexpected 
pressure at two key points. 

Smith: How do you think the pro foot- 
ball player is changing? And how is the 
player of the ’70s going to differ from 
the player of the ’60s? 

Stram: Football players are changing 
chiefly in size. But the amazing thing is 
that they are not only bigger, they have 
great agility and speed along with their 
size. That’s the combination a coach 
is always looking for and it’s what I 
think we are going to see more and 


more of each year. I think also the pro 
football player we are getting now has 
a better understanding of what his re- 
sponsibilities are, because of the in- 
creased excellence of coaching at all 
levels. Even down in Pee Wee Foot- 
ball, players are being taught extremely 
well. And I think they are all profiting 
from the chance to watch the pros on 
television. 
Smith: Foothall players, as you un- 
doubtedly have observed, seem to he 
becoming more individualistic and in- 
dependent. How does a coach compen- 
sate for that? 
Stram: The very nature of football 
compensates for that. There is no other 
game in which the individual has to 
submerge himself so completely for the 
sake of team success. And a football 
player soon learns that he is not going 
to succeed as an individual unless his 
team succeeds. Everything therefore 
has to be directed at team success. He 
has to submit to discipline and to the 
rules and regulations and the directions 
of the coach or he is just not going to 
make the most of his own potential. 
A football player does not really be- 
come a star unless the team reaches 
the heights too. So if a man is bent on 
just attaining individual stardom, he'd 
better turn to track, or boxing, or ten- 
nis, or golf, where the individual player 
is supreme. 
Smith: While we're on the subject of 
discipline and training, do you largely 
follow the methods of the other coaches 
or do you have some innovations on 
the practice field too? 
Stram: I don’t know if you'd call them 
innovations. But yes, we do some things 
a little differently. [ think in some re- 
spects we are much stricter than they 
are on other clubs. We won't tolerate 
any long hair, any beards, goatees, or 
moustaches, or any exaggerated side- 
burns. We are especially strict about 
being on time for practice. We have 
a $250 fine, plus ten dollars a minute, 
for being late. 
Smith: What about the actual drills? 
Is there really anything different about 
them? 
Stram: Well I can’t actually say how 
different we are from other teams. But 
I do things in my own way and I have 
men working with me who do things 
my way too. One thing that may be 
different is that we have no scrimmages 
—no contact at any time, except one- 
on-one. [ don’t believe in scrimmages. 
Too many injuries. Then too, by game 
(Continued on page 90) 
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(Continued from page 88) 

time the guys are on edge, eager for 
contact. 

Smith: Do you work your men harder 
than other coaches? 

Stram: I don’t know about that. But 
we may not work as long hours as some. 
We work fast and hard while we work. 
We use two offensive units working out 
against one defensive unit, running 
plays as fast as we can call them. That 
usually means that we get twice as 
many plays in the same time as other 
teams get. We can run off practically 
a complete game in about a half an 
hour. And our men do a lot of running 
and a lot of work with the weights. Our 
weight-lifting work has built up some 
of our big men, adding a lot of solid 
muscle to their frames. We run a mile 
about three times a week. 

Smith: Do you meet any difficulties 
with your tight discipline, any guys 
who give you a hard time? 

Stram: No, we don’t. We take care to 
recruit our kind of people, quality peo- 
ple. We don’t want any problem people 
on the squad and we stay away from 
them. 

Smith: How does John Huarte look to 
you? Is he making progress? 

Stram: Yes, Huarte is coming along in 
good style. He is very eager to play, 


and he is a very intelligent player. He 
has an exceptionally strong arm. He’s 
accurate. All he needs is some disci- 
plined work, some concentrated time 
and attention. He has been kicked 
around for five years and he deserves 
the opportunity. I think he has the 
ability and attitude to play. 

Smith: Whar club do you expect will 
give you the most trouble this year? 
Stram: No question about that, it will 
be Oakland. Over the past four years 
Oakland has won more games than any 
other club in professional football. 
They've earned the right to be regarded 
as one of the great teams. They have a 
quarterback, Lamonica, who can cut 
you to pieces when he’s right. They 
are bound to be a strong factor in our 
division this year. 

Smith: Do you ever find yourself wish- 
ing for a return of the good old days 
when football was so much simpler? 
Stram: Not at all. I think present-day 
football has reached the highest plateau 
yet and I think the game will keep on 
climbing. I never find myself yearning 
for the game as we used to play it. 
I am a great believer in now. I like the 
way things are going today. I look for 
better things tomorrow. 

Smith: Well, what do you foresee in 
professional football for the future? 


Stram: I think before the “70s are out 
we will have 32 teams. There will be 
football in more cities and there will be 
more people watching it and they will 
be enjoying it more than ever before. 
Players will be bigger and faster. The 
game will flourish in a way we cannot 
begin to imagine. 

Smith: And to sum up your own ap- 
proach, you believe that execution and 
fundamentals are more important than 
innovation? 

Stram: Yes, I do. It is like building a 
house. You must have foremost a sound 
foundation, the fundamentals. Without 
that, you have nothing. But once you 
have built that foundation, the style of 
the house can be whatever suits the 
man who will live in it. And there is 
one more thing—emotion. You can’t 
play or coach football if you do not 
involve your emotions. You cannot just 
stand there and tell people what to do, 
and expect them to play winning foot- 
ball. You have to get your heart into it. 
Smith: You believe in the old-fashioned 
pep talk? 

Stram: No. | think pep talks are some- 
times just routine. I like to say exactly 
what is in my heart. And that is how 
I'll always be. This is a game in which 
you have to involve your heart or you 
won't coach it well or play it well. @ 
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A SHORTSTOP YOU'D LIKE TO TAKE TO 
DINNER 


(Continued from page 55) 
in °67, my first season as a regular. 
Yogi wanted me to get into  sting- 
ing the ball rather than just guiding 
it. He switched me from a 34'%-inch, 
32-ounce bat to a 36-35. But with the 
heavier bat I had problems moving 
my knee back. Yogi had me put the 
bat on the side of my left shoulder 
so that when I rocked back to get my 
motion the bat pushed off the shoul- 
der. The only trouble was that keep- 
ing the bat at the side of my shoulder, 
I got tight on the inside pitch. 

“Some adjustments had to be made 
in '68. Trouble was that I had a really 
bad knee that year and [ couldn’t hit 
anything. Big bat, small bat, it made 
no difference. I got screwed up men- 
tally. Before the season ended, I went 
to the operating table for the knee. 
Then in °69 [T went back to the small 
bat and got the bat off my shoulder, 
See, I wanted to be quicker because 
the pitchers were staying in on me. I 
stopped rocking the knee and kept my 
hands close to my chest and moved 
them back to the catcher. 

“This season the big changes have 


™ 


Ucc sweeping ihe due (moving it like 
an elephant’s trunk) before the pitch 
the way Yogi used to so that I get my 
hands moving. That and keeping the 
bat perpendicular rather than parallel 
to the ground. When the bat’s paral- 
lel, then you have to straighten it first 
before you swing.” 

Bud Harrelson’s struggles have been 
predicated on his size. which is not 
exactly new for him. At Hayward 
(California) High School, he was, at 
4-11, 96 pounds, a freshman defensive 
back on the football team. “The fans,” 
he remembers, “got a lot of laughs out 
of me.” Even so, area sports observers 
remember the tiny Harrelson stopping 
an end run by hurling himself at the 
blocker’s legs and knocking him back 
into the ball carrier. Switching to near- 
by Sunset High School, Harrelson 
stayed with the game and by his senior 
year became All-League second team 
as a flankerback. He was now 5-8, 140 
pounds. 

That size was considered a draw- 
back by many of the major-league 
scouts who watched him on the ball 
diamond at Sunset. Even in the minor 
leagues, Harrelson recalls that when- 
ever teammates discussed who would 
make it to the “bigs,” they ruled out 
Harrelson because of his size. 

But Harrelson is no longer over- 
looked, for wherever he’s played, he 
has profited by experience and his own 
motherwit. On the Mets he’s the boss 
of the infield, a man who permits noth- 
ing to escape his attention. New York 
manager Gil Hodges uses Bud as a liai- 
son man, relaying his dugout confi- 
dences to teammates on the field. When 
Harrelson’s not busy with Gil, he’s cal- 
culating the mathematics of batted ball 
probability, “cheating a step” he calls 
it. He does this by watching the catch- 
er’s signal and then figuring the likeli- 
hood of the batter-pitcher matchup. 
Others also rely on Bud. Tom Seaver 
has conferred with him more than once 
to discover how Seaver got the batter 
out the previous time. Harrelson always 
remembers. 

Off the field, Seaver’s found his 
roomie just as helpful. “He's a helluva 
guy.” Seaver says. “If I have a bad 
day at the ballpark and go back to 
the room to mope, he'll bring me a 
sandwich and a milk shake. That’s the 
kind of guy he is.” 

Teammates are not the only ones 
who praise Bud’s generosity. Says tele- 
vision director Jack Simon: “My son 
Steven was celebrating his Bar Mitzvah 
last year and Buddy asked if it was 
okay to wait until the season was over 


before he gave a gift. Of course it was. 
Then the season ended, the Mets were 
champs and Buddy gave him his glove, 
the one he'd used in the Series. I said 
to him, ‘It’s awfully nice of you but 
are you sure you want to?’ It was the 
glove he’d made that play on Don Bu- 
ford with. But Buddy insisted. You 
can imagine how the kid felt.” 

The public’s feeling toward Harrel- 
son is apparently mutual. Stacks of 
mail await him each day he arrives at 
his locker. Many of the letters are from 
young fans. “Little kids can identify 
with me.” says Bud, who has a son 
Hens 144) anda daughter (Kim, 

3144). “What’s funny is that some of 
these Little Leaguers nowadays are 
bigger than I am. But I eat it up that 
they identify with me. It makes me feel 
good. 

“Sometimes parents write me about 
the problems they're having with their 
kids. Like maybe the kid’s not inter- 
ested in anything. They figure I had 
to be inspired if I got to the majors. 
Generally, I try to help out and write 
the kid.” 

Always they write him about his 
undernourished look. As _ reporter 
Maury Allen says, “A Jewish mother 
would want to stuff him with potato 
pancakes.” Mothers of varying ethnic 
persuasions correspond with Harrel- 
son and prescribe calorie-rich diets for 
him. “Even Yogi says, ‘Come live with 
us and we'll feed you good Italian 
food,” says Harrelson. 

Bud consumes all sorts of food but 
concedes he Is a “picky” eater. One 
area in which he’s become more dis- 
criminating is in answering telephone 
messages. “When I first came up,” he 
remembers, “there was a message left 
at my locker to call someone named 
G. Raff. IT dialed the number and it 
was the Bronx Zoo.” 

Buddy says the gag had the mark 
of Seaver, the team’s practical joker. 
He confessed he’s since gotten even, 
“I bought this telephone you carry 
in your pocket,” he says, “One day 
Tom and I are at the hotel, and I make 
this phone ring. Naturally he goes over 
to the room phone and picks it up and 
there’s no answer. So I pull my phone 
out, answer it and hand it to him, say- 
ing Gil wants to speak to him. I pulled 
the same thing in a cab in Cincinnati 
going over to the ballpark and the 
cabby came close to driving off the 
street.” 

Bill Cosby it’s not. But then again, 
when you can go into the hole for a 
baseball like Buddy Harrelson, the last 
laugh is bound to be yours. & 
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GARRY UNGER: TWO R’S AND 42 GOALS 


(Continued from page 45) 

but it just is. I look at some other guys, 
how they have to sweat and slave to 
get the job done, but scoring has al- 
ways come easy to me. Even as a kid I 
could score goals. They just came na- 
tural. Why, I don’t know. But I just 
have this gift, and thank God for it.” 

Unger picked up only 24 assists to 
go with his 42 goals, a low total for 
someone who played 76 games at cen- 
ter. His explanation: “I think some 
centers pass too much, They're passing 
the puck when they should be shooting 
it. Me. when I’ve got a shot. I take it.” 

Unger was speaking strictly about 
hockey, but he could have meant his 
take-a-shot approach to life as well. 
Young, talented, affluent and popular, 
he’s exploring the big world around 
him and having one helluva time doing 
it. “Gee, I don’t know what I'll do this 
summer,” he said near the end of the 
season, sounding like a kid on the last 
day of school. “Maybe I'll go to Eur- 
ope, or maybe I'll go to South America. 
I've always wanted to go there. Or 
maybe Japan. And I want to go to 
Florida—I love it down there—and | 
want to get in some surfing in Cali- 
fornia, and I’ve still got my boat, you 
know . .. God, there’s so much to do.” 

Besides traveling and surfing, there's 
a white Corvette Sting-Ray. a motor- 
cycle, a guitar, mountain climbing, 
horseback riding, calf roping, singing 
and collecting records by Led Zeppelin, 
the Iron Butterfly, Crosby, Stills, Nash 
and Young and Gordon Lightfoot, put- 
ting up wild posters in the bachelor 
apartment he shares with Pete Stem- 
kowski (17 are currently decorating the 
walls), buying clothes that would make 
the NBC peacock blush, growing an 
off-season moustache and. of course, 
girls. 

One of Unger’s dates last year was 
Pam Eldred, better known as Miss 
America. It seemed like a storybook 
romance in the making, but it didn’t 
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work out that way. Garry and Pam (it 
even sounds All-American) saw each 
other maybe a dozen times and wound 
up, as the saying goes. “just good 
friends.” 

But with all the attractive distrac- 
tions surrounding him, hockey remains 
Unger’s first love. “I can’t believe they 
pay me, I really can’t,” he said. “It’s 
like a handout whenever I get my 
check.” However, before the Red Wing 
front office gets any ideas, Garry 
quickly adds, “But I sure hope I can 
renegotiate my contract.” 

Unger became a Red Wing in one of 
the biggest trades in NHL history. De- 
troit got him from the Maple Leafs on 
March 3, 1968, giving up Norm 
Ullman, Paul Henderson and Floyd 
Smith for Frank Mahovlich, Stem- 
kowski, the rights to Carl Brewer, who 
had retired from the NHL and was 
playing amateur hockey in Finland, 
and Unger. Unger’s name was the only 
unknown one in the deal, but it was the 
one that almost blocked it. Bruce 
Norris, owner of the Red Wings, in- 
sisted Unger be included in the deal. 
but Punch Imlach, the coach and gen- 
eral manager of the Maple Leafs, re- 
sisted, It hung there for a while until 
Imlach, anxious to lock up a playoff 
spot, finally agreed to include Unger. 

Unger had played only 15 games for 
the Maple Leafs, and was used only 
sparingly in those. He had only one 
goal and one assist. But from the mo- 
ment he joined the Red Wings, he im- 
pressed. He played the final 13 games 
of the season on the Howe line and 
scored five goals and ten assists. No one 
could quite believe that a boy with as 
little experience as Unger could step in 
on a line with Howe and Alex Delvec- 
chio and play with such poise and 
polish, But he did. He also played with 
an exuberance that gave the last-place 
Red Wings some real hope for the fu- 
ture. 

Unger’s explanation for his sudden 
improvement was simple. “I wasn’t 
playing much for the Maple Leafs be- 
cause they were trying to make the 
playoffs and they were afraid to use 
me,” he said. “But they didn’t care in 
Detroit. The team wasn’t going any- 
where and they were thinking ahead to 
the next season, so [ got a lot of ice 
time. And when you play with people 
like Howe and Delvecchio, you've just 
got to pick up points.” 

Being on the ice with Howe as a 
teammate was a special thrill. “I re- 
member the first time I played with 


Gordie,” he said. “They put me on his 
line and right away se gee 6 tere wn 
one breakaway. | kind of pulled the de- 
fenseman off to one side and flipped 
the puck to Gordie. It wasn’t a very 
good pass. In fact, it was a pretty bad 
one, But he leaned back and got it and 
—wham!—before I knew it the puck 
was in the net for a goal. I remember 
thinking to myself as I skated behind 
the net, ‘God, I'm going to get 900 as- 
sists this season.’ ” 

Talking about Howe made Unger 
remember the first time he saw his idol 
in person. It happened when he was 
17 years old and living in Calgary. 
Howe came to town on a department 
store promotion and Garry-Gordie 
went down to see the great star. But he 
couldn't work up the courage to ap- 
proach him for an autograph. 

“T finally got mad at myself for not 
having the guts to go up to him, and I 
walked out of the store.” Unger re- 
called. He got on his motorcycle and 
began circling the block. “I couldn’t 
pull myself away completely. I kept 
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waiting for him to come out of the 
store, so I could get another look at 
him. Well, here he came. He came out 
and got into his car and took off. I took 
off after him and it seemed like I fol- 
lowed him all over town. Wherever he 
went, I went. I always hung back a little 
so he wouldn’t notice me.” 

Unger shook his head in despair. 
“But then it happened,” he said. “His 
car stopped at a red light. I wasn’t 
thinking and I pulled right up next to 
him. I guess my bike was making an 
awful lot of noise, because I remem- 
ber Gordie slowly turning and giving 
me a fishy look, like, ‘What the heck 
is going on here?’ It seemed like his 
face was two inches away from mine 
and I just gunned that thing and took 
off and never looked back. I don’t think 
Gordie remembers it, but I'll never for- 
get it.” 

Being on intimate terms with Howe 
now is still a little hard for Unger to 


believe. “Imagine,” he said, “I was at 
his home this afternoon. Just like that, 
I walked in.” 

Unger was once actually compared 
hen he got off 
to a fast start at the beginning of the 
1968-69 season, his first full year in 
the NHL. It did not turn out to be a 
good thing for Garry. The problem 
came when Unger began to believe it 
all. “The guys in the press started 
writing him up and he figured he 
could get by without working, that 
he was a star already,” said his coach, 
Sid Abel. “The kid is good and he’s got 
a lot of promise, but a Gordie Howe 
he is not.” 

As Unger’s hat size went up, his goal 
production went down. Abel finally put 
him on the bench and that seemed to 
shake some sense into him. He finished 
up with 24 goals, which wasn’t bad, but 
it was a disappointment after the fast 
start he’d had. 

Last year, his lesson learned, Unger 
matured into an aggressive. hard-skat- 
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(Continued from page 61) 

turning the pages. “But when Willard 
Hershberger committed suicide in Bos- 
ton that year, leaving the Reds with 
at was Ernie Lom- 
bardi—they had to play three double- 
headers in three successive days. That 
was when they used Jimmy Wilson, he 
was a coach and 40 years old, and in 
the Series that year he stole the only 
base... .” 

Merritt was standing next to her, 
grinning, obviously proud of one of his 
kind of people. “See,” he said, “I told 
you she really knows baseball.” 

Later that day, after dinner, Merritt 
drove to the Reds’ new ballpark, River- 
front Stadium. In the clubhouse Johnny 
Bench asked me, “Who are you writ- 
ing about now?” 

“Jim Merritt.” 

“The Badger,” 
said, smiling. 

“The Badger?” 

“Merritt. Merit Badge. The Badger,” 
Bench said. *““That’s what we like to call 
him.” 

“The Badger seems to be going pretty 
well.” 

“His record is even more amazing 
when you see his body,” Bench said. 
“A real dead-stick, straight up-and- 
down body.” 

It is a stronger body than it was 
three years ago, though, In the Cardinal 
clubhouse coach Vern Benson, a Red 


I said. 
the young catcher 


ing competitor who seldom let up. With 
each goal, his confidence grew. Abel 
had him on Detroit’s second line 
throughout most of the season, but Un- 
ger played with such brilliance that the 
second line often outperformed the first 
line. Unger displayed the flair of all 
great goal scorers: the ability to go 
straight to the net when an opening 
developed . . . and sometimes when 
there wasn’t an opening. 

He also set a style. He began using 
white tape, instead of the conventional 
black, on his sticks and this became the 
vogue with some of the other players 
in the league. 

“1 did this when I was a kid,” Unger 
said with a smile. “I used to make my 
Mom mad—I'd get the Johnson and 
Johnson (adhesive) tape out of the 
medicine chest and wrap it around my 
sticks. I didn’t like the black tape be- 
cause it looked dirty.” 

That was in his Garry-Gordie days. 
Now just being Garry is quite 
enough. 


IN DEFEAT 


coach in 1969, was saying that Merritt 
had put on extra weight in the past 
year, and the extra weight, Benson 
thought. had added velocity to Jim’s 
fastball. Sitting in the Reds’ dugout, 
Merritt nodded when told what Benson 
had said. “I start the season around 190 
and finish about 180,” he said. “A few 
years ago I weighed only around 170- 
1 by oe 

In the game that night he struck out 
the first Cardinal batter. But Julian 
Javier singled. On a 2-2 count Jim 
threw a curve to Richie Allen, who 
wristed it into the leftfield seats for a 
home run. 

He struck out the next batter, Joe 
Torre, with the same curve. “You don’t 
give up on a pitch just because someone 
hit it,” he said later. “The curve I threw 
to Allen was up, the curve to Torre 
down.” 

But it was a measure of Jim’s un- 
steadiness this night that he threw 24 
pitches in the first inning—twice what 
he would throw when he was throwing 
well. (“Jim doesn’t aim for the mitt,” 
says Red reliever Wayne Granger. “He 
aims for the pocket.”) 

In the second inning the Cardinals 
picked up another run to go ahead, 3-1, 
pitcher Nelson Briles driving in the run 
with a line-drive single on a 3-2 pitch. 
“I didn’t have my real good rhythm,” 
Jim said later. “Like going to a 3-2 

(Continued on page 95) 
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(Continued from page 93) 
count on a pitcher, that’s not me.” 

In the bottom of the second the Big 
Red Machine scored five runs to take 
the lead, 6-3. But in the top of the third 
the Cardinals tied the game, 6-6, when 
Mike Shannon—with the bases loaded 
—slugged a low curve for a double to 
clear the bases. So far Jim had thrown 
65 pitches in three innings instead of 
a normal 35 to 40. 

He lasted only three batters in the 
fourth, but long enough to be inflicted 
with the defeat. Richie Allen and Joe 
Torre drilled successive singles and 
Sparky Anderson walked up the hill to 
take the ball away from Merritt. In 
three and a third innings he had given 
up eight earned runs on eight hits and 
three walks, The Cardinals scored three 
runs in the fourth and went on to win, 
16-9. 

After the game Pete Rose saw a 
writer pass by his locker, “What did I 
tell you about Jim?” he said. “When he 
gets bombed he gets bombed right 
away. He’s like Juan Marichal, like all 
good pitchers. If you are going to get 
him, you have got to get him early in 
the game.” 

Rose unlaced a shoe. “I could see he 
didn’t have it,” he said. “Go ahead and 
ask him if he knew where his fastball 
was going.” 

“I didn’t know where anything was 
going,” Jim said, sitting on a stool, head 
down, still wearing his baseball pants 
and undershirt, though he had left the 
game two hours earlier. “I'll sum it all 
up for you this way. It wasn’t one of 
my better performances.” He grinned, 
embarrassed, trying to hide the humilia- 
tion and the anger. And, maybe, a little 
worry. I asked Jim if he would be 
thinking about this game tomorrow 
when he was home and staring out the 
bay window at the serenity outside. 
“No,” he said. “Jean and I don’t do 
cartwheels when we win and we don’t 
cry when we lose.” 

He pulled off the undershirt. “When 
will this story come out?” he asked. I 
told him. He nodded, then grinned, 
making it sound offhanded. “Don’t rip 
me,” he said. 

Several weeks later, I could still see 
that embarrassed grin on Jim Merritt’s 
face, and I remembered something 
F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote in Tender Is 
the Night: “Man is most vulnerable in 
his pride.” That’s what Sparky Ander- 
son had meant when he talked about 
the courage of a pitcher who walks up 
the hill knowing that if he doesn’t have 
location, there is little else between him- 
self and humiliation. a 
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WHEN JACK FALLS DOWN, HE BREAKS YOUR CROWN 


(Continued from page 62) 

and the list of great ones in recent 
years is long—Bob White, Bob Fergu- 
son, Matt Snell, Jim Otis. But Woody 
Hayes may have outdone himself when 
he personally recruited Tatum at Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, High School. After 
wooing Jack away from Syracuse 
(which wanted to give him the No. 44 
jersey worn by Jim Brown, Ernie Davis 
and Floyd Little) and Miami (which 
wanted him to integrate its football 
team), Hayes installed Tatum at full- 


insiders said Tatum would run circles 
around him. 

But while Tatum was the shining 
light of the 1967 freshman team. he 
had plenty of talented classmates. By 
one coach’s assessment, the Buckeyes 
had assembled “the finest group of 
freshman backs in football history.” 

It just happened that the remarkable 
‘Tatum was the best defensive back, too. 
Thus, Woody’s top assistant. defense 
coordinator Lou McCullough, sent out 
a feeler before spring practice to learn 


back on his freshman team. 


Even at that point, Tatum seemed 
to hit harder than White, run faster 
than Ferguson, do more things than 
Snell. As for Otis, who was destined 
to establish Buckeye records in scoring 
. No comparison. The 


and rushing . . 
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of fullback. Therefore McCullough 
went about his task delicately. How 
do you convince a potential Heisman 
winner to give up the ball? It seemed 
as simple as asking Woody to switch 
from football to soccer. 

McCullough’s answer was to use re- 
verse psychology. He appealed to the 
youngster’s pride instead of his vanity. 
“Jack,” the coach said one wintry day, 
“the question will come up soon: do 
you want to play offense or defense?” 
McCullough went on before the soft- 
spoken Tatum could reply. “Look at it 
this way, Jack. If you go into the 
fourth quarter of a ballgame and run 
just one play for just one yard and 
score the winning touchdown, your 
name will be in headlines from New 
York to California. . . 

“Yet you can play the greatest game 
in history on defense—say, 26 tackles, 
15 assists, five interceptions, three fum- 
ble recoveries—and you'll find your 
name on the sixth page of the paper in 
Latin, But Tl tell you one thing, on 
defense you'll be part of a real team. . .” 

Tatum finally interrupted. In one of 
the longest speeches he’s made at Ohio 
State, he said, “But coach, my No. | 
choice is defense.” 

McCullough, a bit flabbergasted, told 
Tatum to think it over. “I was sure that 
Coach Hayes (who personally handles 
the offense) would have figured I talked 
Jack into it,” says McCullough. 

But Tatum got his wish and quickly 
became a defensive starter. In fact, 
early in his sophomore year, 1968, Jack 
forced McCullough to withdraw his 
statement that publicity escapes defen- 
sive standouts. The moment came in 
the game against Purdue, a team that 
had scored 124 points in three games 
and was ranked No. | in wire service 
polls. Purdue tested Tatum by con- 
stantly sending All-America halfback 
Leroy Keyes on sweeps to Tatum’s side 
of the field. But after Tatum held Keyes 
to 19 yards in seven carries, Leroy was 
moved to flanker. So Tatum dropped 
back and stopped Keyes there, too. 
When the game ended, Tatum had 
seven tackles (three for losses) and four 
knocked-down passes. The Buckeyes 
won, 13-0, in a game Hayes called the 
“finest team defensive effort I’ve ever 
seen.” Not surprisingly, wire services 
named Tatum “Defensive Player of the 
Week.” 

In McCullough’s estimation, Tatum 
Was great every game that season. But 
he saved his best against Michigan for 
the Big Ten title and against Southern 
Cal in the Rose Bowl. 

In the Michigan game, Tatum broke 


through on one of the first plays and 
clobbered the quarterback, Was the 
quarterback surprised, Jack was asked. 
“T don’t know,” Tatum said. “He was 
out cold.” Later in the half, Tatum 
caught All-America halfback Ron 
Johnson after a 55-yard run (“The only 
time anyone caught Ron from behind,” 
said Michigan assistant coach George 
Mans), blitzed the substitute quarter- 
back and knocked down a key pass. 
Ohio won, 50-14. In the Rose Bowl. 
Tatum was instrumental in containing 
O.J. Simpson and caught him from be- 
hind too, to save a TD. 

Unfortunately, Tatum’s outstanding 
performances against Michigan and 
USC came late in the season, after the 
All-America teams were selected. Jack 
made All-Big Ten, though. 

As a junior, Tatum had a less spec- 
tacular year—and made All-America. 
United Press International's poll listed 
him third in the voting behind Steve 
Owens of Oklahoma and Mike McCoy 
of Notre Dame. It wasn’t that Jack 
played poorly in 1969; opponents sim- 
ply chose to run to the short side of the 
field, away from Tatum. Illinois and 
Wisconsin hardly challenged Tatum all 
day long. And Michigan coach Bo 
Schembechler admitted that the Wol- 
verines’ game play consisted partly of 
“staying away from Tatum.” 

The secret to Tatum’s success, ac- 
cording to his coach, is the way he co- 
ordinates all his strengths—leg drive, 
back muscles, arm thrust. “He makes 
Charles Atlas look puny.” says McCul- 
lough, noting that at least ten pro 
scouts have said Tatum has the strong- 
est legs they ever saw. At times Tatum 
runs through a pass receiver instead of 
tackling him. “If you catch a pass in 
his zone, you are going to get hurt.” 
says one coach, 

“Jack will have a better year in 
1970,” predicts McCullough. “We'll 
move him around more, surprise a few 
people.” 

That’s fine with Jack. Extremely 
modest, he sat in his apartment in Au- 
gust and spoke about the enjoyment he 
gets out of football. And he explained 
softly that he didn’t like offense because 
he didn’t like getting hit. 

But don’t you realize, he was asked, 
that pro running backs get paid more 
than cornerbacks? “Yes,” he said, “but 
defensive backs last longer.” 

As the conversation progressed, the 
truth came out. “All [ like to do is hit 
people,” he said, rather unbelligerently. 
“If I get a good hit, nobody has to 
know except me and the other guys 
on the team.” He said his favorite vic- 


tims are running backs who catch little 
flare passes. 

A pro prospect who foregoes glam- 
our and dollars in favor of playing de- 
fense is rare indeed. But apparently Ta- 
tum is sincere. His coach at Passaic 
High, John Federici, remembers him as 
a player who took more pride in being 
in on 50 percent of the tackles than 
gaining over 100 yards. And Ohio State 
quarterback Rex Kern says, “Tate 
could have been an All-America full- 
back at the blink of an eye. But he al- 
ways said he wanted to hit people—and 
he does a pretty good job!” 

The youngest of five children, Jack 
was born in North Carolina. He moved 
to New Jersey when he was six after 
his father got a job as a welder. It 
wasn’t until he began achieving football 
success that he thought about college, 
but now he is determined to be the first 
in his family to earn a degree. In an 


era when only 40 percent of black ath- 
letes graduate, Tatum chose Ohio State 
after learning that over 80 percent of 
Woody’s boys get their degrees. Jack 
attended summer school this year, and 
hopes to continue his education and get 
a masters in Public Recreation. 

But first will come pro football and 
the question of what position he will 
play. He is a natural ball carrier, a pos- 
sible wide receiver, a candidate for any 
of the four defensive back spots, and 
even a potential outside linebacker if 
he puts on weight. The best bet is that 
he will wind up at running back or 
cornerback, 

As to Tatum’s own desires about the 
pros, he was asked if he harbors a se- 
cret ambition to play anywhere besides 
the corner. “Oh, yes,” the 204-pounder 
said eagerly, as if he had been waiting 
to hear that question for years. 

“Middle linebacker,” 
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THE BEST FOOTBALL GAME 
CANNOT BE PURCHASED 
IN A RETAIL STORE! 
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Season after season, STRAT-O-MAT- 
IC PRO FOOTBALL has been sold to 
thousands of football fans exclusively 
through the mail. But why you ask? 
Each year our football game is totally 
revised to reflect precisely the most up- 
to-date pro football statistics. 

STRAT-O-MATIC offers such @ cur- 
rent authentic reproduction of pro foot- 
ball and such a wide selection of games 
and individual (eam combinations, that 
it is impossible for a retail store to sup- 
ply our fans, 

In business since 1961, the quality 
and reliability of STRAT-O-MATIC 
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PRO FOOTBALL speaks for itself in 
the fact that we have continued to sell 
out all our editions. 

In our 1970-71 edition, STRAT-O- 
MATIC presents you once again with 
the finest in pro football realism, The 
passing, running, kicking and defensive 
play of 1,000 pro football players is as- 
tonishingly reproduced from the stadi- 
um into your home, 

Each player's strengths and weak- 
nesses are measured in STRAT-O-MAT- 
ic, For example, » quarterback who has 
a high pass completion record but does 


not throw a good lony pasy will function 
exactly the same way in STRAT-O- 
MATIC, A halfback who hus a good 
yard per carry average bul fails to pick 
up the “tough yardage’ will perform 
similarly in STRAT-O-MATIC. 
STRAT-O-MATIC is actually two 
games in one—an clementary gome for 
11 to 16 year olds and an advanced 
game for adults. Bor gums provide 
you with wnsurpussed comeing conrad 
Without hesitation, we recommend 
STRAT-O-MATIC PRO FOOTBALL'S 
1970-71 edition to be without equal, 


The above are just some of STRAT-O-MATIC'S highlights. For the entire 
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Box 541, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 


NAME ,.w cree aves es cenece 


Address , ccs ne cesccscnves 


Send exeitine FREE STRAT-O-MATIC Football Game offer und samples. | 
enclose 10 cents in coin or stamps to coyer postage and handling, 
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story, mail coupon for a colorful free hrachura containing full detailed infor- 

mation and free STRAT-O-MATIC samples. Don't delay. Write today! Strat- 
5 O-Matic Game Co., Inc, Box 541F, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020. 
ee ee SS SS 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
SER U ORE R EERE PERSP eR RSPR eRe eee 
Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc., Dept. 636 
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Save Money With These Fine Gift Values! 


REAL STEAM SAUNA © 
ae FZ gi 


YOUR OWN HOME! 


Enjoy real steam in the privacy of your 
home at a fraction of the usual cost! Our 
deluxe sauna-steam bath is an aid in 
weight control, relief of tension, general 
well being, extra lift, better sleep, eas- 
ing of tired muscles, stimulation of cir- 
culation. Can be used in any room or 
office without installation. Portable... 
folds up compactly. Plugs into any out- 
let, has automatic shut-off. Even in- 
cludes protective vinyl floor 
mat. Assembles in minutes. 
Has durable vinyl cover. Com- 
plete with steam generator— 
nothing to buy. 


6578—Steam Sauna $12.98 


WHY SPEND A LOT FOR AN EXTRA PHONE? 


Standard Dial Phones - only $935 


COMES 
WITH 
4-PRONG PLUG 
READY TO 
PLUG IN 
AND USE! 


SAVES EXTRA STEPS 
AND COSTLY RENTAL CHARGES 


These reliable phones are hard to beat — sturdy reconditioned Western 
Electric and Stromberg-Carlson dial phones at about one quarter normal 
retail cost. Rewired, refinished and equipped with standard plug ready to 
use in home or office, they are a solid value, make it possible to have a 
phone in every room (cost less to own forever than what you'd pay to rent 
for 3 months), only $9.95. Two make a fine intercom only $18.85. Color 
Dial Phones only $13.95; 2 for intercom, $29.95 — Specify choice; D0203 
White, 00201 Beige, D0202 Ivory, DO204 Red, DO205 Green, DO206 Blue. 


“Beethovén's 
Sifth 2 


Flowing entertainment . . . this 


Lauseh Baze! 
Grab-a-bag with a laughing jag! Side- HA -HA 


splitting roars, howls, chuckles, all 
bellow out of this amazing drawstring 
bundle of joy! Hysterically breaks the 
ice when you press its hidden button. 
. Laughter so contagious no one can re- 
sist joining in. Takes 1-''C’' battery. 
8668—Laugh Bag .................0000... $4.98 


pact: HAW HEE (all 


HEE 


unusual decanter holds your 
favorite stock! Pour P 
and the strains of 
Beethoven's 5th fill 
the air! Ceramic 
holds a full 
1/5th gal. “ 
8094— a 
Decanter € 
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FIT ANY ODD SHAPE WITH 
UNIQUE COPY GAUGE! Ideal 


Initialed Money Belt 


_ for fitting floor tiles, wall and : 4 
: AUTO counter nenear nee carpeting, This genuine cowhide belt adds 
BONNET linoleum against and around Span sore. note £0: Suire re 
, , i i i 
PROTECTS TOPS casings, moldings, bath and pocket Molds currency safe. No 


PROTECT YOUR CAR THIS WINTER 


kitchen fixtures. Just lay tool 
against material, reproduce any 
form or intricate pattern with 
Copy Gauge's retractable steel 
fingers. 6” long. Deluxe stain- 


AND WINDOWS! 
only $398 


Keep ice, snow, sand off your parked car! Ends damaging ice 


less steel. 
scraping, snow sweeping, car top stains. Hooks to fenders, adjusts 5470—Gauge ................ $1.98 
for custom fit, folds compactly. Protects boat, outdoor furniture, 6868—Deluxe ................ $2.98 


machinery, too. Can't rot, mildew. Weatherproof plastic. 


Atatcn Taipei nea ss 5 cesta remus cers, clvanoansinich com ee tasers wu. $3.98 
5158—Comp. Auto 5159—Stand. Auto 5160—Sta, Wag. 


INSTANT MAGNETIC Why fy 


| 


CAR WINDSHIELD Vo 
PROTECTOR 


only $4 98 


TWO FOR $3.79 


New triple-strength magnets hold cover snugly without strings, 
ties or tape. Windshield stays clean, clear in worst winter weather. 
No more chipping, chopping, scraping snow or ice. Just cover when 


\ ——Color Phones 
Specify color # 


—__5158 Auto Top Bonnets—Compact Auto 
___5159 Auto Top Bonnets—Standard Auto 
___5160 Auto Top Bonnets—Station Wagon @ 
——4555 Windshield Cover @ $1.98 * 2/$3.79 (Add 35¢ post. ea.) 
—.8094 Decanters @ $5.98 (Add 65¢ post. ea.) 

___6578 Steam Saunas @ $12.98 (Add $1.75 post. ea.) 

8668 Laugh Bag @ $4.98 (Add 30¢ post. ea.) 

— 5470 Gauges @ $1.98 __6868 Deluxe @ $2.98 (Add 35¢ post. ea.) 
—__D2368 Money Belts @ $2.98 (Add 35¢ post. ea.) 


“telltale” bulges, Nicely fash- 
ioned, 114” wide, glossy buckle 
with 2 or 3 initials. Brown with 
gold buckle; black with silvery 
buckle. Specify waist size, color, 
initials, Compact, trim for the 
smart man, 


D-2368 Belt........... Re $2.98 


— — — = MAIL 10-DAY NO RISK COUPON TODAY! * = — = 
PALM CO., Dept. 3969, 4500 N.W. 135th St., Miami, Fla. 33054 


Please send me items checked below on 10-day money back guaran- 
tee if not delighted. Enclosed is check or m.o. for $ = 
—__4611 Black Phones @ $9.95 « 2/$18.85 (Add 95¢ post. per phone) 
@ $13.95 * 2/$25.95 (Add 95¢ post. per phone) 


® $3.98 (Add 75¢ post.) 
$3.98 (Add 75¢ post.) 
$3.98 (Add 75¢ post.) 


parked. Simply remove when ready to drive away. 54 x 34”, fits all NAME. 
cars. Rear window, too. ADDRESS. 
A555—Winrdshield COVOr oii ccccccsscspossssusneoes mmm I8 2/$3.79 CITY 
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NOW INIT’S 4th YEAR... 


pro football weekl 


Jonvery | 1970 


Pree 50 Cons 


¢ The only weekly 
2 newspaper devoted 


exclusively to 
pro football. . . 


Complete coverage of ALL professional 
teams by America’s top football writers 


Look For © Inside information about ® Loaded with action-packed 


Big Shakeup 


O.J.’s First 
Year — Flop 
Or Not? 


games and players you'll photos, many in brilliant 

never find in your local color, by America’s top 
Paper. sports photographers. 

On Colts © Computerized statistics on » 

your favorite players and 

teams—how they compare 

with the rest of the league. 


Feature stories on the 
stars, expert analysis of all 
games. 


In-Depth Look 


At NFL Playoffs 
- Six Stories - 


Raider Massacre 
Sets Off Angry 
Oiler Rumbles 


® Official NFL weekly sched- ® Exclusive comments from 
ule, each week. players and coaches. 


When you subscribe to PRO FOOTBALL WEEKLY 
you'll find yourself talking about this exciting sport with 
author ity—and, with more knowledge than you ever had 
before about the teams, the players and the game. There 
is no other publication like it anywhere. PRO FOOT- 
BALL WEEKLY has gathered together the outstanding 
football writers from every NFL city. You get areporton 


32 Issues only *12°° PEW 


Ok, start my 32 issue ren dd to PRO FOOTBALL with the very next issue for only : 
‘or only $23.00. Full money-back guarantee if not fully satis- 


PRO FOOTBALL WEEKLY 


$12. 00, or 64 issues (2 years) 
fied. 


| 

j NAME 

| ADDRESS 
| CITY STATE 

| © $12.00 payment enclosed Money O Check if this is 

j © $23.00 payment enclosed O Check =O order a renewal 


] Note: If you wish your subscription to be mailed Ist Class or Air Mail, enclose amount 


| indicated below, in addition to cost of subscription. 
I, Add $12.50 add'l. Air Mail. © Add $7.50 add'l. Ist Class. 
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the physical condition of the teams—their mental at- 
titude—their strengths—their weaknesses. PFW doesn’t 
give you that ‘‘skim-the-surface’’ treatment you get in 
your local paper because every story in PFW is about pro 
football and only pro football. Subscribe now! PFW is 
published every week during the season, then monthly 
from February thru July—32 action-packed issues in all. 


NEW 


CLIP COUPON! 
MAIL TODAY .. 


Money back guarantee 


If not completely satisfied, you get 


full refund 


99 


100 


BEAUTIFUL MINIATURE REPLICAS 


OFFICIAL NFL 
HELMETS 605%. 


Now Pro Football Merchandising offers these beautiful miniature 
toy helmets—exact duplicates of all the National Football League 
team colors and insignias. Imagine the surprise and delight of your 
children as they build their own special collection of all their 
favorite PRO FOOTBALL TEAMS. They will be thrilled when they 
themselves can affix the teams’ insignias and stripes. These minia- 
ture PRO FOOTBALL HELMETS are complete in every detail, even 
down to the tiny detachable faceguards. They are a football fan's 
ideal, a collector's delight, and a treasured toy to the kids in the 
family for years and years to come. 

START YOUR COLLECTION NOW. Hours 
and Hours of Fun and Excitement for 
the Whole Family. ASSEMBLE THEM 
... SHOW THEM...EVEN TRADE 
THEM. Be among the first to start 
this exciting collection. Make 
your child the hero of the 
neighborhood with this Grid- 

iron Cassic. 


These helmets are available 
in all 18 National Conference 
Teams and 13 American Con- 
ference Teams for $3.95 per 
set of 12 ar all 26 Alatianal 
Football Leaque Teams far 
only $6.95. Each Helmet set 
comes complete with 2 dis- 
play goal posts. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Atlanta Faicons Green Bay Packers Philadelphia Eagles 
Chicago Bears Los Angeles Rams = San Francisco 49ers 
Dallas Cowboys Minnesota Vikings St. Louis Cardinals 
Detroit Lions New Orleans Saints Washington Redskins 
New York Giants 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Baltimore Coits Cleveland Browns New York Jets 
Boston Patriots Denver Broncos Oakland Raiders 
Buffalo Bills Houston Oilers Pittsburgh Steelers 
Cincinnati Bengals Kansas City Chiefs San Diego Chargers 
Miami Dolphins 
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be | 
a PRO-FOOTBALL MERCHANDISING, INC. Dept. H-102 r 
q 200 Atlantic Avenue i 
1 Manasquan, New Jersey 08736 i 
" Gentlemen: ry 
Sets come complete with I Please send me the following HELMET SETS: i 
0 All 13 National Conference Helmets and 2 display goal posts only $3.95 plus 
display goal posts i 50¢ postage and handling. Pay Sone ¥$ e I 
fo ani3 American Conference Helmets and 2 display goal posts only $3.95 plus ff 
| 50¢ postage and handling. 1 
g © All 26 National Football League Helmets and 4 display goal posts only $6.95 I 
i postage paid. 
i Name = - 
I Address I 
I city State Zip L 
i Sorry no C.0.D.'s. | 
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FT COTHE «EDITORIAL PORTION 
OF THE SHOPPERS GUIDE 
IS NOT COMPOSED OF 


PAID ADVERTISING. 


INV?SIBLE } 
Y 


“LIFTEE” 


BE TALLER by 2” instontly! Slip ‘‘Liftee’’ in- 
visible HEIGHT INCREASE PADS in any shoes. 
Of lightweight FOAM RUBBER & CUSHION 
CORK. State Man’s or Woman's shoe size. $1.98 
per pr., 2 prs. $3.50, 3 prs. $5 ppd. LIFTEE CO., 
Dept. STL-11, Box 608, Church St., N.¥, 10008. 


HOT SOCKS KEEP FEET TOASTY. Smal! bat- 
tery gives steady heat, removes for washing. 
Great for skating. Sizes: S$, M, L. $7.95 pr. 
++ SO0¢ PP. 2 pr.: $14.50 ppd. ALEXANDER SALES 
CORP., Dept. SP-11, 26 St. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 10551. 
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PLAY THE HARMONICA jn 5 min. or money 


~ WITH NEW 
GLOVE 


tag © 
~> 
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back. Harmonica has brass plates & indi- 
vidually tuned bronze reeds, with nickle-plated 
covers. Instructions -+ 200 songs (words & music) 
+- 50 songs for 2 & 3 part harmonizing $3.98 


mechanical knowledge required. Works for all 
TV sets; color & black & white. Turn disc to the 
picture which matches the problem & the name 
of the faulty tube and its code number will 


ppd. ED SALE, Studio SP-11, Avon by the Sec, 


appeor. $2.98. TV DIAL-A-FIX, Dept. D-3, 4806 
N.J. 07717. 


Bergenline Ave., Union City, N.J. 07087. 
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GAIN THE POUNDS YOU NEED FOR RUGGED SPORTS—with CRASH WEIGHT Formula #7 
Plan! Gain up to a pound a day the easy woy. Larry Scott, Mr. America-Mr. Universe winner did 
it (Lorry gained 14 pounds in 14 doys). Drink your way to a pound a day while you relax, sleep, 
watch TV or take it easy! You drink 4 delicious milkshake-tasting glasses of CRASH WEIGHT 
Formula #7 Plan daily giving you up to 3,000 calories a day without stuffing yourself. Satisfaction 
quoranteed of money back. 7-Day supply, $7.50; 14-Day supply, $14.98, ppd. Chocolate or 
Vanilla flavored. Joe Weider, Dept. 44-120CW, 531 32nd St., Union City, N.J. 07087. 


BASKETBALL 
TRAINING 
GLOVE 


Forces You to ‘‘Use 
Fingers’’ Pro Style 


The instant you put this glove on, its 
patented flexible wedge in the palm 
ComPELs you to use fingertip control 
for shooting, passing, dribbling. The 
results will amaze you—suddenly 
you're playing pro-style. Shots that 
“ring'’' and miss now go in! You'll 
score up to 50% more often, pass 
and dribble with new accuracy and 
ease, These results are GUARANTEED, 
or money back! You learn that elusive 
“finger skill’’, get the ‘‘feel’’ of correct 
ball-handling, strengthen finger mus- 
cles. Greatest basketball aid in years 
—quickly won NBA approval, coaches’ 
enthusiasm. Ruggedly made. Velcro © 
fastener adjusts exactly to your hand. 
Get yours, use for practice and play— 
score 6, 8, 10 points more a game 
right away! 


PLAY BETTER, SCORE HIGHER 
OR MONEY BACK PROMPTLY 


BEACON ENTERPRISES, INC. Dept. $ ! 
230 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 10001 I 


Officially 
Approved 
and 
Endorsed 


7 Send me National Basketball Assn. ap- 1 
\ Wproved “pro style” Glove for Right O 
or Left C) Hand at $2.98 each, plus 50¢ 4 


handling. Glove MUST help me play better, | 
or | may return within 10 days for purchase 
price refund. Check or MO enclosed for 1 


l 
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| $______. (No C.0.D.s) 
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TIME OUT 
WITH THE 
EDITORS? 


IT’S ONE CRISIS AFTER 
ANOTHER IN BASEBALL 


You are reading this at a time when base- 
ball should be preening in splendor. It is 
World Series time and the World Series 
is still the greatest American sports 
spectacle of them all. But baseball, un- 
happily, is not in a condition of splen- 
dor. Rather, it is in the middle of a crisis 
that could severely damage the very 
future of the game. 

The crisis is not a new one: what to do 
with ailing major-league franchises? But 
the crisis does have much larger dimen- 
sions than ever before. As we write this, 
four major-league teams would like to 
be settled in new home cities next April. 

The Chicago White Sox, of course, 
have been in dreadful condition for a 
number of years, but 1970 attendance 
was the worst yet. The White Sox would 
like nothing more than to pick up and 
leave Chicago to the Cubs. 

The same is true of the Cleveland 


Indians. The Indians have been threaten- 
ing to move for several years if attend- 
ance did not pick up. Attendance has 
not picked up. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, both 
the San Francisco Giants and the Oak- 
land A's suffered attendance declines in 
1970. It now appears obvious that the 
Bay area cannot support two major- 
league teams. Well, Charles O. Finley 
has his hand up, eagerly volunteering 
to take his Athletics elsewhere. He has, 
after all, had some experience in the 
moving business. 

That's three major-league teams that 
would like to find more hospitable en- 
vironments. And on September 10 the 
Editors of SPORT learned from impec- 
cable sources that the Yankees want to 
leave New York. 

Despite a fine won-lost record in 1970, 
the Yankees barely eked out an attend- 
ance gain over last year. Yankee man- 
agement, which means CBS, is dis- 
couraged by falling attendance, dis- 
couraged by the artistic and financial 
clout of the New York Mets, discouraged 
that they have to keep playing in a ball- 
park they think is obsolete. So the 
Yankees want out. 

The city of New York knows of this. 
In fact, back in August, Mayor Lindsay 
appointed a secret task force to try and 
find a way to keep the Yankees in the 
city. If this task force fails, if the Yankees 
do move, baseball will have suffered its 
worst blow ever. Imagine major-league 
baseball without the New York Yankees 
—the team that bred Ruth, Gehrig, Di- 
Maggio, Mantle, the team of Joe Mc- 
Carthy and Casey Stengel and Mur- 
derers’ Row. The New Haven Yankees? 
The Trenton Yankees? The White Plains 
Yankees? It defies belief. 

There seems to be only one man 
capable of exerting some order in base- 
ball, of demonstrating that baseball is 
still a viable force in our culture. That 
man is the commissioner himself, Bowie 
Kuhn. 

Early in Bowie Kuhn's reign, we felt 
encouraged by his decisive, no-nonsense 
attitude. He seemed to be just what the 
sport needed—a man in the Pete Rozelle 
tradition, a man who would assert 
authority for the greater good of the 
sport itself. We no longer feel so en- 
couraged. 

In the Curt Flood case, it seems to us 


that the commissioner could have used 
his considerable powers to avoid a court 
fight. A mild amendment to the reserve 
clause would have satisfied Flood and 
the baseball players’ association. But the 
clubowners, through Kuhn, allowed no 
give at all and preached a hard line. 
And a court case that can, in the long 
run, only hurt baseball, drags on. 

Then there was the Denny Mclain 
situation. We happen to think that Kuhn 
acted correctly by his lenience towards 
Mclain at the time of the pitcher's first 
suspension. And we said so on this page. 
But succeeding events have proved us 
wrong. And Kuhn, in his second suspen- 
sion of Mclain, neither helped himself 
nor baseball by his evasiveness. Bowie 
Kuhn has said that his aim has always 
been to avoid endangering the public's 
confidence in the integrity of the game. 
Yet by his refusal to discuss the McLain 
case candidly, he has eroded public 
confidence. 

And now that it is moving time again 
in the major leagues, public confidence 
in baseball is threatened much more 
than in the Mclain case. The way Kuhn 
rises to this challenge may literally make 
or break the game. 

Will he permit Cleveland, Chicago, 
Oakland and—yes, the New York 
Yankees—to pick up and go elsewhere? 
Will he permit the major leagues to be- 
come kind of a floating crap game, play- 
ing one town one year, another the 
next? 

Of course, these teams have financial 
problems. Nobody these days likes to go 
out and watch a loser (with the possible 
exception of Montreal fans). Perennial 
losers like the Indians and White Sox 
are especially vulnerable. But we do not 
for one moment think that moving a 
franchise from one city to another is the 
answer to a team's financial problems— 
certainly not in the long run. 

The commissioner must now exert his 
leadership for the good of the game. 
He must show that baseball still does 
have stability, that baseball still is a force 
in American life. He must not allow 
major-league teams to move indiscrimi- 
nately unless conditions make it abso- 
lutely justifiable for a team to be moved. 
He must say to his owners: ‘Stop! You 
cannot move." If the commissioner fails, 
then the future of baseball is dark in- 
deed. 
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Pro Football Hall of Fame Nominees 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Baltimore Colts 
01. John Mackey 
02. John Unitas 
03. Dan Sullivan 
Boston Patriots 
04. Jim Nance 

05. Daryl Johnson 
06. Ed Philpott 
Butlalo Bills 

Wa Day So Jacobs 


09 Ron Mc le 


Cincinnati Bengals 
10, Paul Robinson 
11, Greg Coo 


13. Bill Nelsen 
14. Dick Schafrath 
15, a Houston 


Denvei cos, 
16. Floyd Little 

17. Pete Liske 

18. Bey Thasesin 
Ho Oilers 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
20, George Webster Atlanta Falcons 59. Gene Washington 


21, Jerry Levias 40. Ken Reaves 60. Fred Cox 

Kansas meas Cty Ces 41. George Kunz New Orleans Saints 

22. Jerry Mays 42. Paul Flatley 61. Jake Kupp 

23. Mike Garrett Chicago Bears §2. Del Williams 

24. Len Dawson 43. Gale Sayers 63. Tom Dempsey 
mi Dolphins 44. Randy Jackson New York Giants 

25. Bob Griese 45. Jim Cadile 64. Joe Morrison 


26. Dick Anderson Dallas Cowboys —_ 65. Fran Tarkenton 
27. Norm Evans 46. felts Norman 66/'Spider" Lockhart 
New York Jets 47. Bob Lill phia 
ot Joe Narmath 48. fon Niland 67. Norm Snea 

9. Jim Turner Detroit Lions 68. Irv Cross 
50. Emerson Boozer 49. Wayne Walker 69. Fred Hill 
Oakland Raiders 50. Errol Mann Louis Cari 
31. Ben Davidson pu Lem Barne 70. Larry Wilson 
32. Jim Otto ba ers 71, ernie McMillan 
we = Atkinson orn Bart 72. Chuck Walker 

Steelers 53. Willie Wood Francisco 49ers 

my eh Russell 54 CarroliDale 73. Len Rohde 


35. Roy Jefferson Los Angeles Rams 74. Charlie Krueger 
36. Ray ig lt 55. Roman Gabriel 75. Jimmy Johnson 
San Dieg rs 56. Jack Pardee Washington Redskins 
37. Lance Alworth 57. Merlin Olsen 76. Brig Owens 

38. John Hadl Minnesota Vikings 77. Ray Schoenke 


uston 
19. Charley Johnson 39” Spoedy Duncan 58. Lonnie Warwick78. Jerry Smith 


PLEASE DETACH HERE 


Fill in both numbers shown 
next to player's name. Ballots must be 


Official Ballot 
mailed to: Vitalis Pro Football Award, 


aa Box #226, N.Y., N.Y. 10462; postmarked by 


December 26, 1970 and received by January 2, 1971. 


Or write in your own nomination. 
79. 


Name 

CO  — 
City: 
Cs 


Zip 


—————— (§ 
PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


The Pro Football Hall 
of Fame of Canton, Ohio 
has preselected three 
candidates from each of 
the 26 NFL teams based 
on overall performance 
and civic involvement. 
You, the football fan, 
vote for the player you 
judge most outstanding. 
HOW TO VOTE 1. Vote 
for one player only on 
the official ballot. Put 
the number of the 
player in the box pro- 


vided. To vote fer a 
player other than the 
nominees, print his 
name and team on the 
line provided. Print your 
name and address where 
indicated. No purchase 
required to vote. Send 
piece of label from any 
Vitalis product with 
ballot to get free book- 
let. Extra ballots are 
available wherever 
Vitalis is sold. 

2. Ballots must be 
mailed to: Vitalis Pro 
Football Award, Box 
#226, N.Y., N.Y. 10462; 
postmarked by 
December 26, 1970 and 
received by January 2, 
1971. 


Official ballots will be 
tabulated by CM Group, 
Inc., an independent 
judging organization, 
under the direction of 
the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame. The decision of 
the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame will be final on all 
matters concerning the 
selection. In case of 
trade or retirement, the 
award goes to the player 
and city in which he was 
playing at the time the 


nomination was made. 
©1970—Bristol-Myers Company. 


ENTER GIFTS HERE 
Send a year of SPORT as my gift to: 


FILL IN YOUR NAME HERE 


Name 


My name is 
(please print) 
Address Address 
City State 
. City 
Zip () anew subscription [] renewed subscription 
Sign my State 


gift card: ‘From bs 


Zip 


(1 SEND ME jt year of SPORT at this special 


Send a year of SPORT as my gift to: Christmas rate! 


Name 


: (] lenclose $ —_—for. subscriptions 

hadions iti at $6.00 First Subscription — $3.00 Each 
Additional Gift. 

City State 


Zip >) anew subscription [) renewed subscription 
Sign my 
gift card: ‘From 


(_] Please bill me for— 
$ 


subscriptions at 


Make check or money-order payable to: SPORT 
Enclose additional gift names on a 


separate piece of paper. 4XZSPSSP 


A 34Y3H SONVLLINAY A 
ASOTONA 


BY MAIL... 


ONLY 6.00 (FOR FIRST ONE YEAR GIFT) 


$3.00 EACH ADDITIONAL (ONE YEAR GIFT) 
A HANDSOME HAND SIGNED CHRISTMAS CARD WILL ANNOUNCE EACH GIFT. 


THE PERFECT GIFT YOU MAY PAY 
TO BE REMEMBERED H U RRY 
FOR — NOT ONCE — 


NOW — OR WE'LL 
BUT 12 TIMES A YEAR! ORDER NOW! BE HAPPY TO 


BILL YOU LATER. 


205 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 


| MAGAZINE 


vt 


A CHRISTMAS 
SPORTACULAR! 


SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY 
OFFER 


~ BT 
} “Ss 
: = 
Ne 


You know who you are. And how 

youd feel ina shirt that screams its 
stripes, its shape, its long, long-point 
collar. You know it isnt for just any- 
body. It takes spirit to carry off Mach II. 
A brave new world of fashions 


from = w> 
to) division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Mach. tthe spirit moves you. 


The Hit and Run Problem. 


( What we’ve done to put a stop to it.) 


If you've ever tracked down a wounded deer 
for several miles, you know the problem only too 
well. 

And most likely you've cussed yourself out for 
getting off a “poor shot”. The fact that your ammo 
might be the guilty party never entered your mind. 

It should have. 

Because getting a clean kill depends on how 
your bullet acts after it hits the game. What if it 
mushrooms perfectly at say, 150 yards, but loses its 
punch at 300? 

We'd be the first to admit that making a bullet 
that behaves consistently is tricky business. 

It took us literally years to perfect one that 
could stop the game dead in its tracks at all hunting 


ranges. With full expansion and minimal lead loss. 

Our Silvertip and Power-Point, for example 
are as predictable as they come. 

The Silvertip for by, =a 
brawny game. (A metal clad 
tip delays expansion until 
the bullet burrows way in.) 

And the Power-Point 
for lighter game. (The soft 
point expands instantly. ) 

They're both a suretire 
way of putting a stop to the 
hit and run problem. 

Just as long as you're 
on target. 


’ 


tf SUPER-SPEED, 


mee 


WINCHESTER 
Weslo 


275 Winchester Avenue, New Maven, Conn, 06504. Available in Canada, 


